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N SPITE of all the criticism of the President’s note, upon territorial conventions and international agree- 


the fact now is that the note has already accom- 
plished definite results. Under date of January 11 the 
reply of the Entente was presented, through Ambassador 
Sharp at Paris, to our Government; and on the same 
day Germany handed to the envoys of the neutral gov- 
ernments a note concerning primarily the reply of the 
Entente to the German peace proposals, but encouraged 
in no insignificant sense by the President’s request. All 
that the President could for the present have hoped for, 
therefore, has been accomplished. The definition of 
The hope for getting through 
The writing of the 


terms has been begun. 
to the end of the horror is brighter. 
President’s note has been justified. 
In consequence civili- 
We are at last 


The door to peace 
has had one of its locks broken. 
zation breathes somewhat more freely. 
at the beginning of the end. 
But what of the terms? 
“creation of a league of nations to insure peace and 
justice throughout the world.” We note with interest 
that they use the President’s word “insure,” and not the 
forbidding word “enforce.” The note goes on to insist 
that there must first be “a satisfactory settlement of the 
actual conflict,” a conflict which they desire should be 
terminated “as soon as possible;” but they hold that it 
is “impossible at the present moment to attain a peace” 
which will assure them “reparation,” “restoration,” and 
> They aim to put “the future of Euro- 
and “to safeguard the 


The Entente believe in the 


>? 


“guarantees.” 
pean nations on a solid basis,” 
independence of peoples, of right, and of humanity.” 
Pointing out that the “objects in the war will not be 
made known in detail, with all the equitable compensa- 
tions and indemnities for damages suffered, until the 
hour of negotiations,” the Allies’ note sets forth the 
basic peace conditions in the following language, with 
the distinct understanding that the Allies propose to 
fight the present war to “a victorious close” : 

“The restoration of Belgium, of Serbia, and of Monte- 
negro, and the indemnities which are due them. 

“The evacuation of the invaded territories of France, 
of Russia, and of Rumania, with just reparation. 

“The reorganization of Europe, guaranteed by a stable 
regime, and founded as much upon respect of national- 
ities and full security and liberty (of) economic devel- 
opment, which all nations, great or small, possess, as 
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ments suitable to guarantee territorial and maritime 
frontiers against unjustified attacks. 

“The restitution of provinces or territories wrested 
in the past from the Allies by force or against the will 
of their populations. 

“The liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Rumanians, 
und of Tcheco-Slovaques from foreign domination. 

“The enfranchisement of populations subject to the 
bloody tyranny of the Turks. 

“The expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire, 
which has proved itself so radically alien to western 
civilization. 

“The intentions of His Majesty, the Emperor of Rus 
sia, regarding Poland have been clearly indicated in the 
proclamation which he has just addressed to his armies. 

“It goes without saying that if the Allies wish to lib 
erate Europe from the brutal covetousness of Prussian 
militarism it never has been their design, as has been 
alleged, to encompass the extermination of the German 
peoples and their political disappearance. That which 
they desire above all is to insure a peace upon the prin 
ciples of liberty and justice, upon the inviolable fidelity 
to international obligation with which the Government 
of the United States has never ceased to be inspired.” 


In the light of these demands, is peace between the 
helligerents as far away as ever? We think not. The 
terms will naturally arouse resentment among the Cen- 
tral Powers. There will be more battles, merciless and 
devastating. 
lies will draw a definite expression from Germany. 
The terms of peace will continue to be discussed. It 
And where 


But this definite expression from the Al 


is evident that peace is an object of interest. 
peace is an object of interest, there peace is not without 
hope. The words of the Allies, “a victorious close,” are 
not definite. It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
terms as here proposed constitute the minimum de- 
mands. It is more reasonable to believe that they are 
the maximum terms. In consequence, they will be pared 
down. “A victorious close,” therefore, must mean less 
than the accomplishment of the specific things outlined 
in the note as “basic peace conditions.” How much less 
only time can tell. 

Misery is reaching the saturation point in Europe. 
The financial situation is becoming more and more 
acute. Terms of peace will receive from now on an in- 
creasing and more respectful attention. 
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THE GERMAN POSITION 


HE German note of January 11 resents the charge 
Te “insincerity,” and places the guilt of the war 
upon the Entente. Recounting the “encircling policy 
of England,” the “revengeful policy of France,” and 
“the endeavor of Russia to gain Constantinople,” the 
note insists that the Central Powers, having taken up 
arms for the defense of their liberty and their existence. 
have already obtained these ends. It is reaffirmed that 
the Central Powers had been persuaded that “a peace 
which was just and acceptable to all the belligerents was 
possible,” that it “could be brought about by an imme- 
diate, spoken exchange of views, and that therefore the 
responsibility for further bloodshed could not be taken.” 
This note also points out that the peace conditions can 
be made known only “when negotiations were entered 
into.” The Central Powers recall the fate of the Irish 
people, the destruction of the liberty and independence 
of the Boer republics, the subjugation of northern 
Africa by England, France, and Italy, the suppression 
of Russian alien nations, and the violation of Greece. 
England is accused of repudiating the London Declara- 
tion and the Paris Declaration. Attention is called to 
the war of starvation against Germany, the use of col- 
ored troops in Europe, the barbarous treatment of pris- 
oners, especially in Africa and Russia, and the deporta- 
tion of the civilian population from eastern Prussia, 
Alsace - Lorraine, Galicia, and Bukowina. And once 
again Germany comes to the defense of her behavior 
toward Belgium. The note closes with another state- 
ment that Germany and her allies have made an honest 
attempt to terminate the war and to open the road for 
an understanding among the belligerents. Whether the 
road toward peace shall be entered upon or not depends 
upon England and her allies. 

It is easily possible to criticise this note. 
cannot be properly accused of wrongful behavior in repu- 
diating the London Declaration, which since its unoffi- 
cial pronouncement she had consistently refused to ap- 
prove. In what way England has repudiated the Paris 
Declaration does not appear. In the light of the fact 
that Germany herself announced at the beginning of 
the war the wrongfulness of her action in crossing Bel- 
gium, no explanation can ever really explain that fool- 
ish and heinous proceeding. Whatever subsequent facts 
may have been ascertained, Germany’s motives were 
confessed, and the judgment of mankind upon those 
motives will never be reversed. 

But the outstanding fact is that Germany wants peace. 
She has taken steps to bring it about. By this means 
the war-ridden world is a bit encouraged. The note 
says that the Central Powers are looking for a guarantee 
for their “honor,” “existence,” and “liberty of develop- 
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ment.” One thing is sure—their “honor” cannot be en- 
hanced by continuing this dishonorable war. The same 
is true of their “existence” and “liberty of develop 
ment.” The “mutual respect” and “equal rights” for 
which the note pleads cannot be furthered by the ruth- 
less, wanton killing of more and still more unoffending 
hoys. 

But here again, let us add, further peace talk is more 
easily possible because of the peace talk already begun. 
This peace talk will continue. The “hour of negotia- 
tions” will come some time. Both sides to the contro- 
versy have been stirred by the attempt of the President 
of the United States to “bring a new light into the af- 
fairs of the world.” 


WHY NOT DISCUSS PEACE? 


HALL the belligerents discuss peace or shall the bel- 
ligerents not discuss peace? ‘That is the question. 
The long speeches in the Senate, and the long edi- 
torials in the long lists of newspapers have devoted much 
time to the discussion of President Wilson’s note of De- 
The number of arguments against the wis- 
But it is 
possible to condense them into Senator Lodge’s fears for 
the Monroe Doctrine, his antipathy to the Germans, an< 
his concern for our ancient principle of avoiding en- 
tangling alliances, and into Mr. Borah’s able argumeut, 
the most of which grew out of his opposition to the 
League to Enforce Peace, which league he considered 
supported by the President’s note. We may add what 
seems to be another dominant opposition, namely, a 
feeling that we in America are or ought to be in sympa- 
thy with the Allies; that the Allies are not particularly 
concerned about terms. The Allies have one dominant 
to win therefore we 


cember 18. 
dom of the note has been surprisingly large. 


interest, which is this war, and 
should keep still. 

These are all very interesting points, and perfectly 
reasonable but for one thing. They have nothing to do 
with the President’s note. 

President Wilson’s note carefully expressed friend- 
ship for all the belligerents. It set forth that there are 
interests of the United States which are affected. It 
expressed curiosity about the things in detail for which 
the European States are fighting. But the note had 
one purpose, and one purpose only: it asked the bellig- 
erents to avow their respective views in two particu- 
lars—first, as to the terms upon which the war can be 
concluded ; second, as to the guarantees against its re- 
newal. It is true that the President expressed himself 
as willing to take the initiative in making such an 
So far as the general objects for which 
hoth sides are fighting, namely, independence, terri- 
torial integrity, political and commercial freedom, the 


avowal possible. 
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future peace of the world, and the relief of smaller and 
weaker peoples, the United States has the same ambi- 
tions. But the President pointed out, and very prop- 
erly, that the United States can do nothing in the in- 
terest of these great concerns until the war is stopped. 
While the President conceives that carrying on the war 
to the point of exhaustion presents a policy of mere 
hopelessness, he did not wish it understood that he was 
offering mediation, or even proposing peace. The one 
outstanding immediate interest of the President, as set 
forth in this most remarkable letter, is, that the bellig- 
erents state the issues clearly. If only this can be done 
there will then be a new light across the affairs of the 
world. This is the President’s note. 

It will be observed that there is nothing in this note 
abrogating the Monroe Doctrine; nothing here indi- 
cates special sympathy with the Central Powers. En- 
tangling alliances are not proposed. There is no sup- 
port, directly or indirectly, of the League to Enforce 
Peace. Nor is there any disposition to embarrass either 
side. 

There are certain fundamental assumptions which, 
from our point of view, have been made inevitable by 
the course of events since August, 1914. The United 
States is interested in having an international policy 
appropriate to these momentous times. The President’s 
letter breathes the atmosphere of liberalism. While 
our old doctrine of entangling alliances cannot be 
thrown away, it can and must be brushed up and made 
more presentable to the Society of Nations. We are 
forced by physical, mental, and spiritual contacts to 
participate in the horrors of this war. The United 


States cannot plan, therefore, to go on as before. New 
adjustments are inevitable. This does not mean that 
we must enter into alliances; quite the contrary. The 


American people have lost all faith in the political the- 
ory of alliances and a balance of power; but adjustments 
there must be. Consequently it is well, indeed it is im- 
perative, that we study the directions along which these 
adjustments must proceed. 

The war is now prolonged primarily by the imperial- 
ists. The people want peace. While the diplomats are 
shoving the pawns called “Balkan Supremacy,” “Bal- 
ance of Power,” “Colonial Possessions,” “Constanti- 
nople,” “Asia Minor,” “China,” with Mitteleuropa for 
stakes, the people, the common people, are longing for 


a way out. We hear a great deal about restitution, rep- 


aration, and security, as if any of these can ever be 
possible under any form of militaristic and nationalistic 
principles heretofore followed. The destroyed treas- 
ures and the fine boys of Europe can never be restored. 
There can be no reparation for the losses of this war. 
Security can only come from the organization of states 
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for the promotion of justice, and it is never too early to 
discuss that. 

“War is the most futile and ferocious of human fol 
lies,” said John Hay. A first step toward stopping the 
ferocity and folly of this war must be in the direction of 
the President’s proposal. The sooner the terms and 
possible guarantees are stated, the better. 


EVERYBODY SHOOT! 


HERE is no fact so outstanding in our American 

life as that there are lamentably few of our pa- 
triotic citizenry able to shoot. To be sure, there is our 
National Rifle Association, in existence for over forty 
years, but there are still several people on our street, re- 
spectable enough in many other ways, who simply know 
nothing about shooting a gun. The Association has 
succeeded in making it possible for any group of ten 
persons to get free rifles from the Government and free 
ammunition. That has added, of course, a bit to our 
sense of security. The Association is now planning to 
go before the Congress and get free transportation for 
these people to and from the ranges. Stimulating as 
this may be, yet what a niggardly provision it all is! 
Is it reasonable to expect, in these days of the high cost 
of living, that men should, without one cent of recom 
pense, give of their time for this arduous service to the 
upbuilding of our institutions? Then, too, the lying- 
on-the-ground position soils one’s knees, one’s garments 
across the chest, and is particularly hard upon one’s 
clothes elsewhere and upon the toes of one’s shoes. Why 
should boys and men be expected to render such a serv- 
ice, and that wholly without pay? Not that we want 
to be small about these matters, but is it unreasonable 
to ask that the Government should furnish clothing, in- 
cluding shoes, and a reasonable salary for the time con- 
sumed ? 

Furthermore, in spite of Pope’s advice of long ago, 
that we must teach the young idea how to shoot, no steps 
have been taken, so far as we know, to introduce pop- 
guns and simple shooting exercises into our kindergar- 
tens and primary schools. Everybody knows that if we 
are to introduce anything into our common life, it must 
begin in the schools, and that right early. To wait 
until a boy is sixteen years of age before teaching him 
to shoot is a sad waste of perfectly good years, and a 
pedagogical mistake withal. Did not Wordsworth say 
that “the child is father of the man?” What sort of 
men can we expect in a democracy where the children 
learn nothing of the fine art of shooting? Juvenal said: 


“Children like tender osiers take the bow, 
And as they first are fashioned always grow.” 


But the bow is archaic; let them take the gun! If, 
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as the French say, “children are what they are made,” 
what can we expect in our civic life where children are 
left ignorant of the joys of fondling firearms? It 


was Terence who argued that “as each one wishes his 


children to be, so they are.” Our book of quotations 
does not tell us the author of “Train up a child in the 
way he should go,” so his name must be omitted: but 
there are many other quotations right here before us 
which we might make use of, all of which demonstrate 
that there is no hope of advancing civilization unless we 
begin with the impressionable little one. It would be 
easy to manufacture quotations such as “great marks- 
men from little snipers grow.” But let it suffice here 
to say that our general impression is that the National 
tifle Association may be said to be asleep at the switch, 
or target, or somewhere. 

There are a few patriots who sense the seriousness of 
the situation. Senator Chamberlain, if he has his way, 
would have our boys begin, under compulsion of the 
State, to use the gun at the age of twelve. This is some 
improvement over the Rifle Association, but a boy is 
pretty well developed at twelve years of age. A num- 
her of our college presidents have discovered the im- 
portance of teaching the young idea how to shoot, and 
we are not of those who believe these presidents to be 
actuated by mercenary motives, hoping for Government 
grants. They are patriots, who are at last aware that. 
unless we all know how to shoot, this nation will be 
overrun by millions of Germans, British, French, and 
Bulgarians on our east, and by Japanese. Siamese. Rus- 
sians, and Fiji Islanders west of the Rockies. All hono~ 
to Mayor Mitchel, of New York City, who now appoints 
no Commissioners of Education in that city unless they 
favor the military training of schoo] children. 

It may be added to the credit of the Christian minis- 
ters that many of them, awaking at last to the serious- 
ness of the situation, and with that high effulgence of 
patriotic fervor so characteristic of some of the followers 
of Christ, are manfullv attending our Plattsburgs, learn- 
ing to shoot, and adding their share to the glory and 
security of our common country. When these simple 
followers of Christ prepare themselves unselfishly to 
blow a maximum number of holes through the warm 
flesh of a dastardly enemy from some land beyond the 
seas, are the rest of us going to continue forever our 
pusillanimous inactivity and our supine adherence to 
the mere policv of making a living and keeping out of 
jail? Aren’t the other nations of the earth studving 
the high art of shooting? Why aren’t we? ITsn’t it a 
well-known principle that anv man unable to shoot in- 
variably gets shot? Is not the time at hand, indeed. 


when every propertv owner should have a sixteen-inch 
gun at each corner of his lot? 
Surely the war in Europe has demonstrated that the 
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only safe place for a man is ina trench. What is being 
done to provide this vital means of defense, the only 
security experience has to offer, for the cities and farm 
lands of this countrv? One can travel, we venture to 
say, from the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate, or 
from the copper mines of Michigan to the palmetto 
groves of Florida, and find not a single, trench appro- 
But this is 
another and merely a negative aspect of our problem. 
The positive duty, in this the greatest hour of human 
history, is, that in America every one should be taught 
to shoot, and shoot to kill—man, woman, and child. 


priate for any system of adequate defense. 


MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION AT 
WORK 


T HE principle of compulsory arbitration was before 
the First Hague Conference, but it was not 
adopted. Many pacifists still argue for it as a remedy 
for the The “Ligue des Droits de 
Homme,” of France, at a congress referred to else- 
where in these columns, approved the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration. The ApvocaTe oF PEAcE holds 
that compulsory arbitration is a contradiction in terms. 
Arbitration by its very meaning implies a composition 
by free moral agents. An arbitration which has been 
compelled bids fair to be abrogated when once the power 
of compulsion has been lessened or removed. Our posi- 
tion is, therefore, that arbitration to be effective must 
be voluntary; and, where the element of force is absent, 
the arbitration is effective and permanent. 

We have an illustration in this country of this im- 
portant principle near at hand. It is found in the oper- 
ations of the United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. In this country, as in all countries, the 
relation of the employer to the emplovee is at the heart 
of the social problem. In the United States ten per 
cent of our men are employers, the rest emplovees. It 


disease of war. 


has been demonstrated over and over again that in dis- 
putes between employers and employees judicial methods 
are inadequate, especially as regards friendly relations. 
Judges and the police are helpless in matters pertain- 
ing to wages, hours, and conditions of emplovment. 
The operations of the United States Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation grew out of a law passed in 1898 
which provided that disputes hetween emplovers and 
employees on interstate railroads should be referred to 
the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to the Commissioner of Labor. The hone behind 
this act was that through mediation and conciliation the 
difficulties could he settled by arbitration. The success 
of the methods provided were so marked that, in 1913, 
by the passage of the Newlands law, the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation came into being. While there are 
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250,000 miles of railroads in this country, with 2,000,- 
00 employees, the fact is that strikes on the interstat: 
railroads are negligible. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the mediators have no authority. 
difficulties, sometimes the employees, sometimes the em- 


In case of 


ployers, sometimes both, apply to this board to use their 


offices for the composition of the disputes. ‘The parties 


ure never brought together. ‘The decisions are made 
upon the free will of those cgncerned. The results 
have thus far invariably been agreeable. ‘The board 


finds that in the majority of cases the emplover wishes 
to he fair, the employee wishes to be fair, vet, in spite 
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of these facts, they find themselves wide apart as the 
poles. The question before the board comes at once, 
therefore, to be—What is right ? 
the board has found effective, the issues are defined, the 
the difliculties settled. The 
hoard aims simply to represent the public interests, and 


By the methods which 
problems clarified, and 
asks continuously one question: How can this difficulty 


be settled? That the 
without any show of force, is one of the most encour- 


controversies are settled, and 


aging social facts we know. Mediation and conciliation 


can be made to work. We know it, because by these 


methods they do work. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The American The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of ; , wee 
International American Institute of International 


Law at Havana. Law was held in Havana, Cuba, begin- 


ning January 22. Projects relating to the fundamental! 
bases of international law, of laws especially applicable 
to the American continent and relating to maritime 
neutrality, were presented to the institute by the general 
secretary, Alejandro Alvarez. 

duties 


that official 


vented him from being present at the sessions of the in- 


Expressing sincere regret pre- 


stitute “in which | am so deeply interested,” and “to be 
a member of which is a distinguished honor,” Mr. Lan- 
sing, Secretary of State, wrote among other things to 
the president of the institute, Dr. James Brown Scott, 
as follows: 


“Tt will not be presumptuous, | trust, to call the at- 
tention of the members of the institute to the memoran- 
dum, which I had the honor to submit on January 3, 
1916, at the first annual meeting, and which suggests the 
propriety of careful consideration of neutral rights and 
duties from the point of view of the neutrals. Though 
I realize that, during the continuance of the great inter- 
national conflict in Europe, definite declarations should 
be avoided by the institute, the time would seem to be 
opportune, while concrete cases are in the minds of the 
members, to exchange views on the various phases of 
neutrality and possible means of alleviating in the fu- 
ture the burdens which grow more heavy and vexatious 
the longer the present state of war lasts. I hope that it 
may be found possible to do this, as I believe that it 
would result in the contribution of much valuable 
thought by men learned in the law of nations and quali- 
fied to solve the perplexing problems which are daily 
presented to those who are charged with the conduct of 
the foreign affairs of the American republics.” 


After a tribute to Cuba Libre and to the twentieth 
day of May, 1902, when the American flag was lowered 
and the American troops withdrew from 


“a sovereign, 


free, and independent Cuba,” President Scott, in his 
opening address, referred to the relations between Cuba 
and the United States, and said: 


upon terms of equality and base their relations upon 


“Tf the nations meet 


principles of justice, and if in good faith they keep the 
pledged word, we may expect peace. We must 


think more of justice and the ways of peace, and 


less of force and the ways of war.” The address then 
proceeded to consider “three things as indispensable.” 
These are: We must “regard all nations as equals ;” 
second, the relations of nations must “he based 
third, 


whether they be embodied in formal documents, such as 


upon 
principles of justice ;” the promises of nations, 
treaties and conventions, or preserved in informal agree- 
ments, must “be scrupulously kept.” President Scott 
then proceeded to lay before the institute for their ap- 
proval and adoption the ten proposals set forth in his 
article, “The Organization of International Justice,” 
which appeared in the January number of the ApvocaTE 
or PEACE, 

By its adoption of the Rights and Duties of Nations 
at its meeting one year ago, the American Institute of 
International Law phrased the principles which consti- 
tute the point of departure for the nations in their up- 
ward climb toward a more rational intercourse. By 
urging the call of a Third Hague Conference, the stated 
meeting of The Hague Peace Conferences, the appoint 
ment of a committee to make possible the observance of 
its conventions and declarations, the creation of an im- 
ternational council of conciliation, the employment of 
cood offices, mediation and friendly composition, the ap- 
proval of the principle of arbitration, and the creation 
of the judicial union of the nations, the American Insti- 
tute of International Law has now phrased the goal 
toward which the nations need most to strive, now and 


for a long hereafter. 
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Conclusions of 
an English 
Schoiar. 


Prot. L. P. Jacks, principal of Man- 
chester College, England, and editor 
of the Hibbert Journal since its foun- 
dation, has an article in the Atlantic Monthly for Jan- 
uary, entitled “The Insane Root.” ‘The article begins 
with a picture of a young English officer who has re- 
turned to his home from many narrow escapes for a 
short furlough. ‘The general impression of the officer, 
who was soon to return to the scene of danger, concern- 
ing all we read about the shocking things that have 
happened along the battle front is, that what men write 
cannot be “shocking.” He adds: “You should see what 
men do. You should see what they suffer. Oh, how 
I wish they would all shut up!” 

Mr. Jacks says: 

“And what shall we say of our views of the world? 
Take the worst of them, and suppose the world to be 
utterly and irremediably given over to the devil. What 
follows? Surely this—that the devil is an unspeakable 
idiot. Hell does not make war upon itself. It makes 
war upon heaven: it conserves its own forces for the 
destruction of its opposite. This may be immoral, but 
in point of sanity there is no comparison with the spec- 
tacle before us. No devil has ever been constructed by 
the human imagination who would not look upon such 
proceedings with proud contempt. Gehenna itself 
seems to turn its back upon us.” 

In previous articles the author had concluded that 
human nature is responsible for this war. Ile now 
believes it all to be a vast exhibition of insanity, “not 
amenable to the categories either of evil or of good.” 
He conceives now that human nature has _ been 
dragged into this business against its will, and that 
it is State-nature, and not human nature, “which is 
rightly responsible for all this deviltry.” ‘This State- 
nature is conspicuous for, first, its “internal wisdom,” 
and, second, its “external stupidity.” In the language 
of a German prisoner, “a spell has been cast over human 
nature. We are all mad together.” 

“If five peaceable States have in their midst a sixth 
State which chooses to arm itself to the teeth for ag- 
gression—a design all the more promising in view of 
the peaceable intentions of its neighbors—the five have 
no resource but to arm themselves in the same way, and 
when all the six are armed to the teeth together, a gen- 
eral mélée becomes sooner or later inevitable, no matter 
what diplomacy may do to keep the peace.” Therefore, 
the first duty of States is to “divest themselves of their 
character as fighting units. A federation composed of 





fighting units cannot do otherwise than fight. . . 

To divest themselves of their fighting character is the 
first object for which the States are to come together.” 
The tremendous effort required is “to turn one’s back 
on the whole idolatrous State-worship, with its rites and 
mummeries, which has held possession of us for 
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ages. With human nature there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong, but with State-nature there is 
something fundamentally wrong.” . 

The foolishness of most of what we say about this war, 
the supreme devilry of it all, the wild insanity of inter- 
state relations, and the inevitable new order which is 
the hope of all our effort, they are here before us in this 
illuminating expression by one who, though close to the 
war, is not wholly blinded by it. 





The Coordination 
of Peace 
Efforts. 


As reported heretofore in these col- 
umns, the disposition among the peace 
workers to cooperate is increasing. At 
the meeting of the peace workers in New York, October 
26-27, a continuation committee of nine was appointed 
for two purposes: first, to distribute the questionnaire 
planned for by the conference and to tabulate the re- 
sults; second, to provide for another and larger confer- 
ence of peace workers. 

At the meeting of the continuation committee in 
New York, January 5, Secretary Gulick reported the 
results obtained from the distribution of the question- 
naire, after which it was voted that he be empowered to 
write a personal letter to those who had not yet replied, 
urging that their replies be sent in at once. Dr. Lynch, 
Dr. Gulick, and Miss Neuhaus were appointed a com- 
mittee to complete the report on the questionnaire and 
to attend to its distribution. It was further voted that, 
in view of the fact that the American Peace Society is 
taking steps to call a joint meeting of the peace forces 
of the country, this be considered as meeting the desire 
of the conference which was held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, and that, therefore, with the completion of 
the report on the questionnaire, the work of the contin- 
uation committee cease. The motion was amended by 
adding the words, “with the understanding that steps 
be taken to form a permanent body to coordinate the 
work of the different peace organizations.” 

In accordance with the spirit of this motion, the 
American Peace Society has already taken steps toward 
the organization of a conference in New York City, 
February 22. ‘This conference, while the details are 
not yet completed, will certainly be held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, beginning the forenoon of February 22. This 
will enable the conferees to attend the luncheon of the 
World’s Court League, and at 4 p. m. to unite with 
them in a conference on the program of the pacifists. 

The various notes relating to the present war, the 
growing belief in the necessity for a more enlightened 


organization of the Society of Nations than the world 
has heretofore known, and the crystallization of senti- 


ment in opposition to war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes, make more nearly possible a wider 
and more sensible cooperative effort on the part of the 
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accredited peace agencies of the nation. The various 
peace societies may rest assured that the American 
Peace Society will bend every effort to promote the mu- 
tual understanding of the peace workers and the reali- 
zation of the aims for which they can together stand. 





Bringing It is claimed for universal military 
Preparedness service that it is democratic, because 
Home. 


through it all the population, and not 
merely the scattered few, are trained and inured to the 
hardships of war, prepared to take their place in the 
nation’s sixth line of defense at a moment’s notice. But 
is it, after all, true democracy to train the nation’s 
youth alone to this end? Viewing the situation in Eu- 
rope, we see that the soldiers at the front are but a part 
of each nation’s defense. Back of our sixth line of de- 
fense comes the Landsturm and Landwehr, and back of 
them again perhaps the greatest strength of the nation— 
the army of women, children, and old men upon whom 
falls the burden of the running cost of war, keeping the 
nation on its feet and supplied with the necessities of 
Is it true democracy to leave these important 
supporters out of preparedness? If we to have 
a war scare in this country, why not have a good one? 
Why not face all the demands that will be made upon 
us when two millions of Germans or Japanese or Lap- 
landers are landed on our shores? To this end a small 
publication named War offers valuable suggestions, of 
which we are glad to quote a few: 


warfare. 
are 


Teach mother to make sour dough bread; keep meats 
without ice; nurse babies without milk; set the table 
without groceries; make her own clothes, and believe 
that war is necessary and inevitable to every nation’s 
health and welfare. 

Let father do the family cooking in the backyard, 
over an open fire, for a wintry month or two. It will 
teach him how to bivouac successfully. 

To gain ruggedness—roll up in blankets on your back 
porch; cut your daily rations in half and drink unfil- 
tered city water. 

To develop alertness, set an alarm each midnight, 
dress and run a mile and back, as if in readiness to repel 
night attacks. 

For trench practise, join the city sewer gang and 
dig in. 

For aeroplane experience ride your roof ridge at night 
in pajamas. This will accustom you to the severe cold 
of great altitudes. 

Teach your boys instant and implicit obedience. Fre- 
quent thrashings may save future court-martials. 

Train the girls for nursing ; also for planting and har- 
vesting of crops. 

Contribute half your family income to the city for a 
vear or two, imagining it is a war tax. 

For bavonet practise. buy lively pigs or calves and 
chase them about a field with a sharp carving knife. 
Practise slashing and jabbing for the heart. It will ac- 
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custom you to drawing blood from flesh and train your 
stomach for war’s most critical moments. 


Would Universal The discussion of universal military 
Military service threatens to occupy attention 
Service Pay? 4 


as widely as did the excitement over 
preparedness some months ago. It might be supposed, 
from many of the wildly enthusiastic statements in its 
favor, that it is intended to result in our principal means 
of defense against the enemies that, to the view of some, 
lurk on every hand and threaten our very existence. 
As a matter of fact, its place in our scheme of defense 
This should be consid- 
ered when we are counting the cost in advance. Defen- 
sive operations in every nation are presumed to offer 
In this coun- 


would be relatively negligible. 


definite lines of resistance to the invader. 
try we have five definite lines of defense for our protec- 
tion, before the employment of a “citizen army,” such 
as the universal military service proponents would se- 
Briefly, these are: 


1. Our intangible defense, consisting of our peace- 
loving disposition, our “habit” of keeping the peace, our 
reputation for not being an aggrandizing or imperialistic 
nation, our diplomacy, our arbitration treaties, our value 
(commercially) to the world as a non-warring nation. 

2. Our geographical defense, consisting of two broad 
oceans, a peaceful neighbor to the north and friendly 
and comparatively weak nations to the south. 

3. Our navy, characterized by Admiral Victor Blue as 
“more efficient today than ever before,” and recently 
augmented to an unprecedented extent by Congressional 
appropriation. 

4. Our coast defenses, submarines, harbor mines, ete., 
which General Weaver, of the Sea-coast Artillery Corps, 
calls “the best in the world,” and which also have been 
recently augmented. 

5. Our army, mobile, well-trained, capable of vast im- 
provement in efficiency if we earnestly desire to im- 
prove it. 


cure, becomes necessary. 


After all these comes the “citizen army”—our sixth 
line of defense! It is what we are to fall back upon 
when our cordial relations with all the nations of the 
earth, our diplomacy, our arbitration treaties, our geo- 
graphical position of immunity, our navy, our coast de- 
fenses, and our standing army are all frustrated and 
have failed. And this, with due notice of the fact that 
our first and second lines of defense are superior to those 
of any other nation on earth. In Switzerland, whose 
“citizen army” idea it is proposed that we borrow, that 
army is the third line of defense. There they have, 
first, the mountain barrier; second, the standing army. 
No other nation of Europe has more than two lines of 
defense that may legitimately be said to be prior to the 
citizen army. The most belligerent nation of Europe 
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possesses no sixth line of defense, unless it be, perhaps, 
the women in the munitions factories. 

It is well, in considering whether this proposed vast 
scheme of defense would pay us, to consider what the 
cost of it is—not in money, but in values vastly more 
important. Professor Dewey, speaking before the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Sub-committee, January 15, charac- 
terized universal military service for this nation as con- 
stituting “a break in the history of America,” a point 
that was elaborated in the words of a later speaker as 
“necessitating a reconsideration of our national ideals 
and relegating them inevitably to a lower level.” Con- 
scription is not a piece of armor that may be donned or 
left off at will. Once “put on,” it entails a new concep- 
tion of patriotism, a new attitude of mind of the citizen 
towards his country. This new attitude of compulsory 
national service is not superior to our traditional atti- 
tude in true patriotism, nor does it inspire towards in- 
telligent and free service of the individual for the good 
of his country. Were it necessary to protect the exist- 
ence of this country, to preserve it from extinction, it 
might, bad as it is, be justifiably supported. But to 
undergo this abnegation of the ancient ideals of a free 
America, in order merely to assure ourselves of a sixth 
line of defense against an imaginary foe, is too great 
a price to pay. 





A Soldier “Am I at home?” asks a bewildered 
Courtmartials British officer, in a remarkable letter 
His Country. 


to the London Nation, remarking 
upon the England that he returns to, but cannot recon- 
cile with that England from which he went forth to 
endure the heart-break and hardship of the front. “1 
feel like a visitor among strangers whose intentions are 
kindly, but whose modes of thought I neither altogether 
understand nor altogether approve. . You 
seem ashamed, as if they were a kind of weakness, of the 
ideas which sent us to France, and for which thousands 
of sons and lovers have died. You calculate the profits 
to be derived from ‘War After War’ as though the un- 
speakable agonies of the Somme were an item in a com- 
mercial proposition. You make us feel that the coun- 
try to which we’ve returned is not the country for which 
we went out to fight! And your reticence as to the ob- 
vious physical facts of war! And your ignorance as to 
the sentiments of your relations about it! . . . The 
fact is, we’ve drifted apart. We have slaved for Rachel, 
but it looks as if we’d got to live with Leah. . 

We see things which you can only imagine. We are 
strengthened by reflections which you have aban- 
doned. . There has been invented a kind of 
conventional soldier, whose emotions and ideas are those 
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which you find it most easy to assimilate with your coffee 
and marmalade. . . . Do you not see that we re- 
gard these men who have sat opposite us in mud as the 
victims of the same catastrophe as ourselves, as our 
comrades in misery much more truly than you are? Do 
you think that we are like some of you in accumulating 
on the head of every wretched antagonist the indigna- 
tion felt for the wickedness of a government, of a social 
system, or (if you will) of a nation? Of your 
soldiers’ internal life, the constant collision of contra- 
dictory moral standards, the liability of the soul to be 
crushed by mechanical monotony, the difficulty of keep- 
ing hold of sources of refreshment, the sensation of 
taking a profitless part in a game played by monkeys 
and organized by lunatics, you realize, 1 think, noth- 
ing. Sehind the picture of war given in your 
papers there sometimes seems to lurk something worse 
than, yet allied to, this untruthfulness, a horrible sug- 
gestion that war is somehow, after all, ennobling; that, 
if not the proper occupation of man, it is at least one in 
which he finds a fulness of self-expression impossible 
in peace ; that when clothed in khaki and carrying rifles 
these lads are more truly ‘men’ than they were when 
working in offices or factories. I reflect upon 
the friends who, after suffering various degrees of tor- 
ture, died in the illusion that war was not the last 
word of Christian wisdom. And I have a sensation as 
of pointed ears and hairy paws and a hideous ape face 
grinning into mine—sin upon sin, misery upon misery, 
to the end of the world. 
were gentle once, and may be so again—put all these 
The reality is horrible, but 
it is not so horrible as the grimacing phantom which 
you have imagined. 
ish nor so brave nor so wicked as the mechanical dolls 
who grin and kill and grin in the columns of your news- 
papers. 
alios pacificare.” 
Upon this, little comment is needed. We have our 
own grimacing phantoms, our own coffee-and-marma- 


Oh! gentle public—for you 
illusions from your mind. 


Your soldiers are neither so fool- 


Pone te ipsum in pace, et tum poleris 


lade warriors, our own way of regarding the lives of men 
and of nations as items in a commercial transaction. 
We can take all this directly to heart, remembering, as 
this writer makes indubitably clear, that war is noble 
only in the sacred illusions for which the man at the 
front dies. In all the putrid mass of fear, suspicion, 
bullying, ignorance, prejudice, blindness, and shifting 
of just responsibility out of which war is engendered, 
only the common soldier sees the issue clear—service, 
the gift of suffering and life itself, to something greater 
than himself. Fortunate is he if fate does not permit 


him to come back, to find the ugly truth for which he 
has paid the price! 
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American Peace At the semi-annual meeting of the 
wockety’s Directors of the American Peace So- 
Program. 


ciety, held at the Hotel Raleigh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 20, 1917, the following signifi- 
cant and self-explanatory restatement of the program of 
the Society was adopted by unanimous vote : 


1. The calling of a Third Hague Peace Conference at the 
earliest practicable time. 

2. The provision for the future of regular periodical meet- 
ings of such Conference. 

5. The creation of a permanent international body to issue 
the call for future Conferences, to prepare the program, and 
to make all necessary arrangements therefor. 

4. The institution of a permanent committee of the Con- 
ference charged with the duty of procuring ratifications of 
the Conventions and Declarations of the Conference and of 
calling the attention of the signatory powers to such acts, to 
the end that the same may be observed by them. 

5. The acceptance by all civilized States ‘of the principles 
of international law as set forth in the Declaration of Rights 
and Duties of Nations, adopted by the American Institute of 
International Law, January 6, 1916. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider and make report on disputes of a non-justiciable 
character, which may be submitted to it by the nations con- 
cerned. 

7. The wider employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition by neutral Powers for the settlement 
of international disputes. 

8. The extension of the principle of arbitration in the set- 
tlement of international disputes. 

%. The formation of a judicial union of all civilized na- 
tions, the members of which shall be pledged to submit all 
their justiciable disputes to a permanent court of the union 
and to abide by its decisions. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the methods above recommended, in order that these 
may be put into practice and become effective under the 
greatest of sanctions, “a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind.” 


School Children’s = —=—‘|'hie proposal to start systematic cor- 
Pan American respondence between school children 
Alliance. . : , 

of this country and Argentina and 
other South American countries, made in these col- 


umns some time ago, has received gratifying response 
from many quarters. In Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and 
several other cities, newspaper notice has been given the 
scheme and efforts made to inaugurate it on a consider- 
able scale. The best success has been attained where 
the effort has been to have the correspondence started 
between schools, rather than between individual chil- 
dren. This has assured not only keen interest on the 
part of the participants, but some promise of continuity 
and permanence of the correspondence. Sr. Naén, Am- 
bassador from Argentina, has shown considerable inter- 
est in the plan, and has rendered valuable assistance. 
Several United States consuls in various South Ameri- 
can countries have also lent their aid. Principals of 
schools, preferably of high schools, or other educators 
who wish to sponsor such a correspondence on the part 
of their pupils, should write to the American Peace 
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Society for information or to offer such suggestions as 
they may wish to make. 





Mr. James Morr HaLtowett, former assistant at- 
torney-general of Massachusetts and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Massachusetts Branch of the 
League to Enforce Peace, gives reasons for the “weak 
of the Hague Tribunals. “There is force, 
there is no compelling power to compel any nation to 
place its cause before this tribunal for a hearing. Any 
nation may make a treaty, and then break it with im- 
punity.” If Mr. Hallowell conceives of a court of in- 
ternational arbitration or conciliation as a police court, 
he naturally conceives it necessary to have a policeman. 
Will he not also need a penitentiary, and perhaps an 


ness”’ no 


international gallows as well? 


EvEN granting—as we would be far from willing to 
do—that it is impossible to trust in either God or man, 
vet the stark, wild-eyed, panic fear of some of our good 
fellow-citizens is a trifle disgusting. In the midst of 
great, peaceful America, for instance, the American De- 
fense Society leaps forth with this brazen-throated cry: 


“Universal military training of the youth of the coun- 
try and of men of military age, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Moseley and Chamberlain bills! 

“The immediate acquisition of a reserve supply of 
rifles, uniforms, machine guns, mobile artillery, and 
ammunition sufficient to equip an army of at least one 
million men! 

“The immediate establishment of a chain of fortified 
coaling stations in our five groups of islands stretching 
from the Pacific coast to the Philippine Islands! 

“The preservation of the naval petroleum reserves!” 





WantTED—Opposition to this country’s joining an al- 
liance to secure peace by war, which does not necessarily 
deprecate abandoning our policy of isolation (which is 
already abandoned) or drag in Washington’s advice 
(addressed to a 
nation not yet out of swaddling clothes). Wanted— 
A committee of penologists, psychologists, and historians 
to convince the allied governments that punishment is 
destructive, and not constructive, and that there are 
other guarantees of good faith than total annihilation. 
Wanted—A United States Congress that, in the time of 
greatest stress and most desperate need for broad vision 
and clear thinking, can rise above “pork” and pusillani- 
mous personalities. 'Wanted—Any group of people who 
can work for peace without necessarily forming a new 
“society,” “committee,” or “league,” and spending nine- 
tenths of their efforts in explaining wherein their organ- 
ization differs from all other identical] organizations. 


against joining “entangling alliances” 

















A WORLD CHARTER 


Designed for the Confederation of States of the World, to be Effective at the Conclusion of the 
European War, upon Ratification by a Majority of the Great Powers 
From ‘‘La Fin de la Guerre,’”’ 1914 


By PAUL OTLET 


Secretary of the Union of International Associations 


Translated by Denys P. Myers, of the World Peace Foundation. 


(While to many the following charter may appear in the 
light of the dream of a devoted Utopian, the editors believe 
it to be more worthy of the attention of every pacifist and 
of all who seek a better solution of world problems than 
any of the many others attempted up to the present time. 
M. Otlet’s charter does not, to their mind, constitute such a 
solution, nor do they deem it within the realm of possibility 
in the present epoch of the world’s progress. It does, how- 
ever, represent a vista of conditions to be desired—a co- 
herent and not uninspiring glimpse of possibilities that lie 
beyond our present horizon. First, the dream; then its 
realization. As a well-elaborated vision of that for which 
all of us are striving, this charter may well serve as an 
imaginary point by which we may orientate our own less 
agile, if more practical, imaginings. In this respect at least 
M. Otlet’s work is of true value.—THE Epirors.) 


CHAPTER I. 


GUARANTY OF THE PRIMARY RIGHTS OF 
MANKIND, OF NATIONALITIES, OF RACES, 
OF RELIGIONS, OF ASSOCIATIONS, 

OF SOCIAL DIVISIONS, AND 
OF STATES. 


ArtIcLtE I.—Rights of Mankind. 


1. Men are born and live free, equal in law and fra- 
ternally responsible. Liberty excludes all slavery, serf- 
dom, oppression, or abusive exploitation. In any place 
they may happen to be, men should enjoy the natural 
and imprescriptible rights of human beings, namely, 
individual liberty and security, liberty of conscience, 
religious freedom, and the right of its public exercise, 
religious toleration, and inviolability of domicile and of 
property. 

All these rights shall be internationally guaranteed. 

Men shall owe obedience to laws which emanate from 
constitutionally organized authorities. 

2. Every man as a member of the human race shall 
form part of the society of nations, but be dependent on 
a State, which invests him with his nationality. This is 
acquired, is kept, and is lost according to rules deter- 
mined by national laws. International law shall regu- 
late the general principles to be applied by these laws, 
with a view to avoiding any conflict between them. 

3. In each State members of other States shall enjoy 
the same protection and the same positive rights as citi- 
zens, with the exception of political rights, which are 
expressly reserved. Correlatively, they shall be sub- 
jected to the constitution and to the laws of the country 
where they may be during the period of their sojourn, 
and in so far as special international conventions do not 
provide otherwise. 

4, No international orders or titles shall exist. 


ArticLe II.—Rights of Peoples, of Nationalities, of 
Races, and of Languages. 


1. Nationalities, founded on a community of origin, 
of tradition, and of language, shall have a right to in- 


dependence as a consequence of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. Nations having the inalienable and impre- 
scriptible right of disposing freely of themselves, this 
independence may at any time be demanded from the 
Confederation of States through plebiscites pronounced 
by three-fifths of the votes and, when once proclaimed, 
may give ground for the establishment of a new State. 
No right of conquest shall exist. 

Within the boundaries of States national groups shall 
enjoy the same autonomy as the individuals themselves. 

2. No one may be disturbed on account of his lan- 
guage or origin, nor from these causes be subject to in- 
tolerant, discourteous, or disrespectful treatment. 

Good understanding and respect for rights shall be 
extended respectively to Europeans (Aryans, Caucasians, 
white Occidentals, and peoples of European descent es- 
tablished in America, in Australia, in Asia, and in 
Africa) and to Orientals (all races other than European 
races). , 

3. States shall attend to the preservation of indige- 
nous populations and the betterment of their moral and 
material conditions within the whole extent of the ter- 
ritories submitted to their sovereignty or in the zones of 
their influence. They shall recognize the rights of in- 
digenous sovereigns and the authority of indigenous 
chiefs. 

ArticLte III.—Rights of Religions and Churches. 

As far as they constitute religious and moral unions 
and organizations independent of all temporal sover- 
eignty, churches shall enjoy an international juridic 
status. This status on their own account implies full 
and complete liberty in regard to all the distinctive acts 
of their spiritual and universal ministration, both to- 
ward members of these churches and toward States. 
The persons of their heads and their ministers shall 
enjoy personal inviolability and extraterritoriality. 

This liberty and this community shall be especially 
assured as to internal relations with the State in which 
the churclies have their seat. 


ArticLeE 1V.—Rights of International Associations. 


1. International associations shall have freedom of 
action in all countries and should enjoy civil personality. 

Considered as such are: Associations which pursue a 
scientific purpose or a public interest which concerns all 
countries or several of them; which are accessible to 
their nationals, individuals, or organizations; which in 
their statutes and their activity have nothing contrary 
to the public order of the country from which they 
claim legal protection ; which include in their directing 
organs at least one national of this country. 

2. International associations, which organize on world 
federative bases the whole of the interests relating to 
their object, may be officially recognized as of universal 
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public utility. They may act as superior consultative 
councils of universal administrative unions; they shall 
exercise near the High International Chamber the elec- 
toral rights touching the category of duties which enter 
into their object; they shall have the right of legislative 
initiative near the International Parliament. 


Article V.—Right of Social Classes. 


1. There shall be in each country at least one national 
representation elected by universal suffrage, represent- 
ing all social classes and acting as a true protection of 
their legitimate interests, as well as of the high aspira- 
tions of the respective countries. The international rep- 
resentation shall issue from this national representation, 
which shall be organized within five years. 

2. Provisions relative to international labor legisla- 
tion shall be codified and developed. 

Institutions created in favor of the workers, especially 
relating to the matter of savings, insurance, and pro- 
vision for the future, shall be internationally guaranteed. 

3. One-fourth of the national public budget in all 
degrees of administrative organization shall be devoted 
to expenditures having the betterment of the lot of 
workers as their object. 


AxrticLe VI.—Rights of States. 


1, Each State shall be sovereign in the domain of its 
own jurisdiction. It shall be independent of all foreign 
interference and free to manifest and to cause the exe- 
cution of its will in action, in the domain of its own 
jurisdiction, without any foreign power being able to 
oppose itself thereto. ‘lhe independence and liberty so 
enjoyed by each State shall not be absolute, but shall be 
limited by the equal independence of the others, by the 
provisions of the World Charter and of international 
laws, as well as by the specific conventions to which the 
State has adhered. 

All States are equal in law and in rank. 

Relations between States shall be regulated by the 
same principles of law and of morals as the relations 
between individuals. Nations shall be responsible one 
to the other. 

2. The territory of each State shall be internationally 
guaranteed. Forming part of its territory are the lands 
and waters which it possesses, or in the possession of 
which it has a present right, according to the boundaries 
and limits assigned to these lands and waters by a quiet 
occupation, by special convention, or by the provisions 
of international laws. 

Autonomous States and the territories shall be main- 
tained and guaranteed on the basis of the status quo ante 
bellum of 1914, with the exception of the modifications 
set down in the annex hereto. 

3. The autonomy of each State shall be inviolable. 
The internal form of the government of States shall con- 
stitute part of their autonomy. 


Each State shall have a constitution. This shall reg- 


ulate the organization of its powers and shall specify the 
rights of individuals; it shall consecrate.the rights guar- 
anteed by the World Charter and determine the limita- 
tion, the control, and the responsibility of the agents of 
a sovereign power. 

The Confederation of States shall have the right of 
It may accredit a managing coun- 


control over States. 
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cil near a State which, by inconsiderate waste of its re- 
sources, causes prejudice to another State, or which or- 
ganizes or permits the massacre of a part of its inhabit- 
ants or citizens. 

4, Regional or local autonomies (right of regulating 
internal affairs) shall also be guaranteed. They may be 
subordinated to each other in the degree provided by 
internal legislation by States, without, however, having 
the power to violate it in an essential manner. 

New regional and local autonomous groups or changes 
in the composition of existing groups shall always be 
constituted by means of a plebiscite pronounced by three- 
fifths of the vote. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONFEDERATION OF STATES. 
Articte VII.—General Organization. 

The Confederation of States shall be formed of the 
union of recognized States. It shall derive from them 
all its power and shall constitute the representation of 
the Society of Nations. 

The Confederation shall have in its jurisdiction the 
management of the interests common to all humanity 
in so far as it is representative of the general body of 
States. 

For the management of these interests, the entire earth 
shali be considered a single territory; the States shall 
constitute the historic and natural divisions thereof, and 
it is upon them or their intermediary that this manage- 
ment shall operate. Certain regional territories and 
certain cities shall be, furthermore, declared interna- 
tionalized territories and as such placed directly under 
the international administration. 

The powers of the Confederation shall be organized 
into the legislative power, the executive or administra- 
tive power, and the judicial power. They shall be dis- 
tinct and separated one from the other. 


Articte VIII.—International Legislative Power. In- 


ternational Law. 

1. The international legislative power shall be exer- 
cised collectively by a parliament formed of two as- 
semblies—a Lower and Upper Chamber and by the In- 
ternational Council of States. 

The Lower Chamber shall be composed of deputies 
elected by the parliaments of different States in a num- 
ber proportional to their population, the extent of their 
territory, the intensity of their economic life, and the 
degree of their general culture. 

The Upper Chamber shall be composed of representa- 
tives appointed by international associations, corpora- 
tions, and collectivities having for their object the uni- 
versal representation by classes of interests and large 
functions relative to biologic, economic, social, political, 
and intellectual life. 

Members of the Chambers shall represent humanity 
and not solely the States or the category of interests 
which appoints them. 

Initiative shall belong to each of the three branches of 
the legislative power as well as to international associa- 
tions recognized as of public utility. Every decision 
shall be determined by a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes. Neither of the two Chambers may take a decision 
unless the majority of its members is at the session. 
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International organic law shall determine the condi- 
tions of the suffrage and eligibility. 

2. International law shall be obligatory on all States 
and their citizens, unless it constitutes optional legis- 
lation. 

3. The international legislative power may be dele- 
gated to diplomatic conferences composed of technical 
representatives of the different States deliberating in 
common with a view to establishing international laws 
or treaties on special matters, and voting also by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds. ‘These laws, however, must be sub- 
mitted to the ratification of the international parliament 
and of the council of States. 

4. ‘lwo States or a group of States may conclude inter- 
national conventions among themselves. ‘These are in- 
violable. ‘lreaties, conventions, and agreements, which 
have received the approval of the people, expressed in 
regular form by their national representation, shall bind 
only these States. States may also, to the extent of their 
interests, constitute particular confederations, provided 
that these do not by their extent and their object run 
counter to the purpose pursued by the Universal Con- 
federation of States. 

5. ‘The traditional rules of international law and the 
conventional provisions contained in _ international 
treaties, and particularly in those elaborated by the two 
peace conferences and in the conventions by the confer- 
ences of private, civil, commercial, and maritime inter- 
national law, shall be the subject of codification. 

6. The clerk of the international parliament shall be 
the depository of all national laws and decrees; he shall 
preserve the originals of multipartite conventions; he 
shall act as the intermediary office through which the 
ratifications of these conventions are exchanged and 
through which all complementary legislation is communi- 
cated; he shall publish international laws and treaties. 


ARTICLE 1X.—International Executive Power. Inter- 


national Administration. 

1, The executive power is exercised by a council of 
States, composed on the basis of diplomatic representa- 
tion at the rate of one member for each State. The 
council shall sanction and promulgate international laws. 
Its other powers are only those which the Charter and 
international laws enacted within the intention of the 
Charter itself formally assign to it. 

2. The council shall choose, either within or outside 
of its membership, twelve members, who together shall 
form the international ministry. ‘They shall be placed 
each at the head of one of the twelve departments among 
which all branches of the international administration 
are divided. 

Ministers shall be responsible before the council of 
States and before the international parliament. They 
may enter each of the chambers and must be heard when 
they so request. ‘The ehambers may require their pres- 
ence. Ministers shall, however, have a deliberative vote 
in either of the chambers only when they are members 
thereof. 

Universal unions created among the States shall be 
considered as branches of the international administra- 
tion. A co-ordination among them and their extension 


to new fields shall be proceeded with in such a manner 
as to provide for all the needs of collective international 
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life. Jn their internal organization unions may enjoy 
the largest autonomy compatible with their functioning. 
General regulations of administration shall be decided 
upon by their respective international commissions. 

The Confederation shall be represented near each State 
by an agent with diplomatic rank and immunity. This 
agent shall be charged with control of the application of 
international laws and shall discharge the office of pro- 
curator near the international court of justice. 


ARTICLE X.—ZJ/nlcrnational Judicial Power. Interna- 


tional Justice. 

1. The judicial power shall be exercised by the Inter- 

national Supreme Court. ‘The provisions of the conven- 
tions of 1899 and 1907 which created the permanent 
international court of arbitration shall be revised and 
completed for this purpose, in such a manner as to har- 
monize them with the provisions of the present Charter. 
Measures shall particularly be taken to extend the juris- 
diction of international justice to all differences, of what- 
ever character ; to constrain States cited to present them- 
selves before the Court and to respect its sentences; to 
impose on the Court conformity of its decisions with 
observance of the World Charter, of the code and of 
international conventions. 
2. No nation may declare war upon another, none 
having the right to secure justice for itself. Every dif- 
ference between nations must be settled by judicial 
methods. Nations, however, shall have the right of 
legitimate defense. If a disagreement or a cause of 
complaint arise between nations, the offended nation 
must give information thereof in due form to the other, 
specifying in a detailed manner its reason for complaint 
and the reparation which it demands. The offending 
nation must respond thereto in a complete and explicit 
manner. In default of so doing, or in case of a con- 
tinued disagreement, the State which considers itself 
offended has the right of requesting an inquiry or of 
submitting the differences to the International Supreme 
Court. 

The international executive power shall direct the 
execution of sentences of the Supreme Court and give 
its aid to the court. 

3. A civil chamber charged with deciding, as a court 
of final appeal, conflicts of private international law and 
with maintaining the unity of this law shall be insti- 
tuted near the International Supreme Court. 

ARTICLE XI.—Armies. 

1. All organized armed forces shall be at the service 
of the law. If any one of the nations violates provisions 
for the maintenance of peace, all the others shall be 
obliged to resist it by force. 

2. Disarmament, to be accomplished within two years, 
shall gradually take place. However, to maintain peace 
within its own frontiers, to enforce respect for its laws, 
to suppress insurrections against its authority, and to 
repulse any invasions of its territory, each State shall 
maintain an army whose composition shall be fixed by 
the international parliament and which shall not exceed - 
one-fifth of what it was before the war. ‘The number of 
persons employed in time of peace in the military service 
of one nation, either on sea or on land, shall never ex- 
ceed the proportion of one to three hundred inhabitants. 

3. The international government may requisition the 
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effectives of this armed force up to one-half of its num- 
ber and may itself utilize it as a force of international 
police, both to assure world security and tranquillity and 
to secure the execution of the decisions of the Interna- 
tional Supreme Court and of the international council. 


Budget. 


1. The legislative power each year shall vote the inter- 
national budget destined to provide for international 
services. It shall agree on the amount of the accounts. 
The budget shall contain the credits for meeting the nec- 
essary expenses imposed by the Charter. It shall not be 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the budgetary expenses 
of the States. Each of these shall remit its quota di- 
rectly to the international treasury. 

2. No budget of the States may include sums in the 
quality of secret funds for the needs of their foreign 
service. 

3. Together and as a guarantee of their engagements 
and for constituting a collective economic organism 
capable of contributing to undertakings of international 
utility, the States shall among themselves subscribe the 
capital of an international bank, pro rata on their rep- 
resentation in the international parliament and to the 
amount of five billions of francs, gold. This bank shall 
be charged with the treasury operations of the Confedera- 
tion of States; it shall issue international bank notes, 
guaranteed for at least 33 per cent by metal deposit, 
which shall have legal currency in all countries and 
shall be receivable therein as gold. To the extent of the 
participation of each State, it may discount commercial 
bills indorsed by its respective national bank; under the 
form of loans, it may also participate in subscription to 
stocks and bonds for the constitution of undertakings of 
international utility. 


ArticLeE X1II.—VFinances. Accounts. 


ArticLte XIII.—£conomic Relations. Transportation. 


1. Commerce and industry shall be free in all coun- 
tries. This liberty of exchange shall imply the suppres- 
sion of customs and of tolls (octrois). 

2. No distinction shall be made between members of 
different nations as to rates, delays, and facilities for 
transportation. The freight of one country in another 
shall be treated no less favorably than freight which is 
entirely internal. 

3. States shut off from free seas shall have a right of 
passage for purely economic purposes through other 
countries. This right shall imply the power of estab- 
lishing at their own expense direct railroads, canals, and 
maritime installations where they shall not have been 
constructed and operated by the traversed States, and to 
circulate their products over these free of transit tolls. 

t. The inviolability of the secrecy of correspondence 
shall be internationally guaranteed. The services of the 
Confederation should enjoy the postal frank in all the 
countries forming part of the Universal Postal Union. 
With the object of developing international relations, 
this union shall establish the world stamp at ten cen- 
times ($.0193) with its multiples, the stamp at five cen- 
times ($.0097) for the post-card, and the stamp at two 
centimes ($.0039) for printed matter. 

5. International public works destined to develop the 
economic possibilities of each country shall be under- 
taken according to a progressive plan. They shall espe- 


cially comprise works relative to the safety of seas and 
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of ports, the co-ordination of navigable ways and that of 
national lines of railroad, so as to complete great conti- 
nental lines and to unite them with each other into a 
world system. 

6. Measures shall be concerted among all countries 
for the protection of the great national resources of the 
globe which constitute a collective patrimony for human- 
ity. When the utility thereof is demonstrated, their 
exploitation may give way to the establishment of inter- 
national régies (administrations). 

7. There shall be established international institutions 
of commercial law, to which individuals may freely ad- 
here, for the regulation of relations between country and 
country, and which shall constitute prototypes toward 
the unification of which national legislation shall tend. 

8. Monopolies and trusts of production, of sale, of 
transportation, and of fiduciary circulation are the sub- 
jects of international regulation. 


ArtTIcLE XIV.—IJntellectual Relations. 


1. The development of intellectual culture and of in- 
stitutions and of works to which it has given existence 
shall be placed under the high protection of the Con- 
federation of States. 

2. One-fourth of public national budgets in all 
branches of administrative organization shall be devoted 
to the intellectual and moral development of populations 
(instruction, education, religion, sciences, letters, arts). 

3. The Confederation shall maintain at its own ex- 
pense international establishments destined to encourage 
the progress of sciences, letters, arts, and education, 
serving as a bond, concentration, and complement to 
national establishments (universities, academies, mu- 
seums, institutes of research and of exploration). It 
shall for this purpose dispose of one-fourth of the re- 
sources of the international budget. 


ArTICLE X V.—International Territories. Colonies. 


1. Part of the international domain and neutral shall 
be: Seas (with the exception of coastal waters), the air 
beyond five hundred meters (546.805 yards) above na- 
tional lands and waters, canals presently considered as 
international, internationalized territories. 

2. The African continent in its entirety shall be inter- 
national domain. As such it shall be placed under a 
régime implying free trade and the equality of economic 
treatment. 

The nations recognize that in Africa there is incum- 
bent upon them a great civilizing mission, the first object 
of which is to win by a sincere friendship its indigenous 
population through respecting their principles of re- 
ligion, family, and property, and in making them appre- 
ciate the benefits of civilization. A pacific arrangement 
with these populations will prepare a large terrain for 
the economic activity of Europeans in Africa and will 
encourage a current of emigration from them toward 
these vast territories. 

3. States may extend their sovereignty over colonial 
territories, whose possession is guaranteed to them. 

The population of a colony formed of individuals be 
longing to a nation under a regular government has the 
right of reclaiming its autonomy and of constituting 
itself into an independent nation. 

Colonies established on territories occupied by races 
which are not under regular governments are presumed 
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to have been constituted with the consent of the nations. 
At all times it is allowable for the Confederation of 
States to present its observations as to the manner in 
which these colonies shall be administered. In case the 
interested State shall not take account of these observa- 
tions, the Confederation shall determine upon the meas- 
ures to be taken. 


ArTICLE X VI.—International System of Unities, Meas- 
ures, and Communications. 


A universal system of unities conforming to the deci- 
mal system and based on the meter, gramme, the second, 
and the france shall be instituted. 

The monetary standard shall be exclusively gold; the 
meridian of Greenwich shall be adopted as the prime 
meridian; the Gregorian calendar, which shall be re- 
formed, shall serve for the calculation of time; maritime 
signals shall be universalized. 

The use of the universal system of unities shall be 
obligatory in international relations and facultative in 
national relations. Equivalences shall be established be- 
tween national systems and the international system. 

Choice of an auxiliary international language shall be 
made. 

Articte X VII.—I/nternational Press. 


1. The press shall be free and recognized as of public 
utility as a power which informs, clarifies, prepares, and 
expresses public opinion, 

2. An official international journal shall be published 
in as many languages as are used in the official organs 
of the different countries. This journal shall be dis- 
tributed at the same time as the national official journal, 
of which it shall constitute an integral part. It shall 
contain publications emanating from international legis- 
lative, administrative, and judicial authorities. In or- 
der to respond to the need of peoples to know each other 
and mutually appreciate each other and to protect them 
from false, incomplete, or misleading information, each 
State shall have the right to cause such official communi- 
cations as it considers proper to be published. 

The diplomatic negotiations of States on international 
affairs having a general character shall be the subject of 
publications (international diplomatic books). 


ArticLe XVIII.—Seat. Flag. 


1. The Council of States, the Parliament, and the 
services of international administration shall have their 
seat in an international capital, the territory of which 
shall be internationalized. 

2. The Confederation shall adopt as its emblem the 
orange sun on a white background, and as its arms a 
terrestrial globe with the legend, “Per Orbem Terrarum 
Humanitas Unita” (Humanity United Throughout the 
World). 


ArticLeE XIX.—Revision of the Charter. 


The legislative power shall have the right of declaring 
if there be need to revise such provisions of the Charter 
as it designates. 

After this declaration, the two Chambers shall meet 
in congress and by common accord with the Council of 
States determine upon the points submitted for revision. 

In this case the two Chambers may deliberate only if 
two-thirds of the number of members which composes 
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each of them are present ; and no change shall be adopted 
unless four-fifths of those entitled to vote are convened. 


ArtTICcLE XX.—Transitory Provisions. 


1. International laws necessary to the entry of the 
World Charter into effect shall be elaborated by the 
States meeting in conference as soon as possible. The 
matters for which these laws should provide shall be par- 
ticularly the electoral régime of the international par- 
liament, the supreme court of justice, and organization 
of the army, finances, codification of international law, 
international administration and unions, and the régime 
for Africa. 

2. If necessary, the States shall revise within a period 
of one year their constitutions and national laws to bring 
them into harmony with the principles of the World 
Charter. 

3. Beginning from the day when the Charter shall 
enter into force, all clauses of international treaties, con- 
ventions, declarations, and acts which shall be contrary 
thereto shall be abrogated and of no effect. 

4. The present Charter shall, without notice and with- 
out any preliminary formality, be submitted to the re- 
vision of the international Parliament in congress assem- 
bled as soon as it shall be in a state to act. No modi- 
fication or addition may, however, be made hereto unless 
the majorities required by article nineteen are present. 





ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 


A LETTER 
From VISCOUNT JAMES BRYCE 


WwW! tN Britain are a peace-loving people, just as are 
you in America. We have every reason to desire 
peace now, when the flower of our youth has for more 
than two years been perishing in this awful war. Many 
of us here have earnestly desired and worked for peace 
with Germany—I was one of these—up to the very out- 
break of the war. But we now feel that the time has not 
come when peace negotiations could be profitably entered 
on. The German Government is not prepared to accept 
any such terms as the Allies would offer. A peace made 
now on the basis of the sfatus quo ante would be not a 
peace, but a mere truce. So long as the present military, 
feudal, and anti-democratic caste which rules Germany 
retains its supremacy there, the world would still be kept 
in fear of another war. And I must add that the de- 
testable methods by which the German Government has 
carried on war—the cruelties perpetrated upon innocent 
civilians in Belgium, the sinking of the Lusitania and 
other passenger vessels, the recent atrocious action of the 
German generals in carrying off the women from Lille 
and other French towns into Germany, and now in de- 
portitig many thousands of Belgian civilians into a sort 
of slavery in which they are forced to work against their 
own fellow-citizens—all these things have carried us so 
far back toward savagery that it is necessary that those 
who have been guilty of such crimes should be shown 
not only that they have outraged the conscience of man- 
kind, but also that the methods themselves have failed, 
and to make it clear that they must never be repeated. 
I don’t think that it is quite realized in America with 
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what horror the conduct of the German Government has 
filled us. 

We feel, therefore, that it is necessary in the interests 
of the future peace of the world and in the interests of 
neutral nations, as well as our own, that Germany should 
be defeated in this war, and so defeated that the prestige 
and power of this military caste be utterly discredited, 
so that they may not again be able to hurry their people 
into war as they did in 1914. 

What we look forward to and what we desire to work 
for along with you after the war is ended and a treaty of 
peace has been signed is the establishment of a combi- 
nation of peace-loving nations, which will insist that 
all disputes between States shall be referred to an impar- 
tial arbitration or conciliation, and that no resort to 
arms be permitted till these specific methods have been 
used. You in America have recently established a 
League to Enforce Peace which advocates this plan, and 
we are grateful to Mr. Taft and the other eminent states- 
men who have joined him in this good work. We are 
rejoiced to see that it has been cordially approved by the 
President and also by Mr. Hughes, and I feel sure it has 
the sympathy and approval of your Society, which has 
done so much excellent work for peace in the past. 
America can render no greater service to the future of 
the world than by exerting her powerful influence toward 
delivering it from this oldest and greatest of the scourges 
that have afflicted mankind. 





A SOLDIER AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 


Furnished by the American Union Against 
Militarism 


ONSCRIPTION proscribed and derided by a soldier in 

the United States Army, the caste system in the 
Army scored as only an initiate could score it, and the 
whole artificial movement for “universal service” blown 
up from the inside by an officer of good repute and evi- 
dent moral courage—this was the unusual experience 
accorded the Senate subcommittee which has been hold- 
ing hearings on the Chamberlain Compulsory Service 
Bill. It was the testimony of Major William C. Harllee, 
of the United States Marine Corp, which courageously 
broke through the timid silence which, in both Army 
and Navy, has marked the attitude of the rank and file 
toward General Leonard Wood’s propaganda for univer- 
sal military service. Had a “pacifist” dared to say half 
the things which Major Harllee bluntly said there would 
have been a riot! 

Not the least enjoyable feature of the affair was the 
evident amazement of the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Union Against Militarism, who found some, if not 
all, of their arguments against compulsory service stated 
by the major with a vigor equal to their own and a 
range of technical information which they could not 
hope to acquire. 

Major Harllee’s military record accounts in part for 
the unusual capacity he displayed for getting and stat- 
ing the point of view of the enlisted man. He enlisted 
in the volunteers during the Spanish-American war, 
serving as a private, corporal, sergeant, and first ser- 
geant during the Philippine insurrection. He was a 


cadet at West Point for two years, and after a period in 
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civil life entered the Marine Corp, where he rose rapidly 
to his present profession. He is vice-president of the 
National Rifle Association and an ardent propagandist 
for volunteer training. 

“Our present military institution violates some of our 
best American traditions,” declared the major. “Purge 
it of the distasteful things, make it businesslike, adopt 
in it accepted methods, and you will find thousands of 
willing men—more than you can take care of—for mili- 
tary training. They are not willing to enter it now, and 
I interpret that as a protest against our methods and 
not as any indication that American manhood is on the 
decline. 

“There is nothing pusillanimous about the American 
people,” he went on. “They have not lost their military 
virtue. They don’t need a system bolstered up by courts, 
jails, and military constabularies to bring them to a 
proper preparation for national defense. When you have 
brought the military system in harmony with things 
American, you will find a different attitude toward it 
and no necessity whatever for such drastic measures as 
compulsory or universal military service. 

“Our military institution is not an American product. 
We borrowed it from England and continental Europe 
from countries where there are only two classes of men: 
gentlemen and common men—and our system today re 
flects faithfully the social conditions which prevailed 
when the system was first adopted. The officers came 
from the gentlemen class; the enlisted men represent the 
common caste. The system fitted such a social strue 
ture, but it does not fit America. 

“American army law recognizes today two separate 
and distinct classes of men in our military service. They 
are absolutely distinct. There is a line of cleavage be- 
tween them. Now, pride and self-respect are the very 
best elements of military character. Caste crushes them 
both. Napoleon destroyed caste because he saw that it 
injured the business. The impulse toward democracy 
which the French Revolution gave the French Army has 
never reached the American regular establishment from 
top to bottom. 

“There was no caste in the Confederate Army nor in 
the citizen Army of the United States during the 60’s. 
Why should we breed it now in our barracks and expect 
our Army to serve as a model for citizen soldiery ? 

“The thing above all others which prevents men from 
entering the military service is the oath of enlistment. 
It is an oath of bondage. Any other employer who con- 
tracted with his men on this basis would be guilty of 
peonage—a felony under the law of the nation which 
practices it itself. In my experience in recruiting I 
found men profoundly unwilling to subscribe to such an 
oath. It is not fair to ask men unfamiliar with the 
military establishment to enter into such an agreement, 
and it is not necessary. ‘There is an instinct in young 
men which makes them aspire to be soldiers. There are 
thousands upon thousands of them who would be de- 
lighted to serve if they could do it under honorable and 
self-respecting conditions. Look at the men who flocked 
to Plattsburgh. They wanted training, but they did not, 
in time of peace, want to subscribe to an oath of bond- 
age. Who can blame them for it? 

“Unhappy or dissatisfied men are of no earthly use to 
a military body. It is a much better policy to let them 
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go and then investigate the cause and seek the remedy.,. 
I am absolutely opposed to universal service or compul- 
sory service or any kind of service except that which is 
rendered by willing men. I am opposed to it because 
dumb, driven cattle cannot be taught or trained. The 
Persians had universal service; the Greeks did not. It 
is not the size of your host, but the qualty of it which 
adds luster to an army. Unwilling men burden armies, 
eat its substance, tax the people to death, retard its 
action, and give it panic. Even if there were enough 
jails and federal constabularies to enforce universal 
service without riots among a free people, it would not 
he good business to do it. The profession of arms ought 
to be honorable, spared from contamination by mouldy 
and bull calf.” 

The major’s remarks about the conventionalities of 
military training interested the committee deeply. 

“There is nothing subtle about real military training,” 
he said, “though there may be plenty about conventional 
military training. It does not require years to train a 
soldier—for fighting. The individual instruction is 
simple. It can be done in weeks. With the proper ma- 
chinery developed it can be done in less time than any 
army can cross the Atlantic. It was done in the volun- 
teer regiments which went to the Philippines in 799. It 
is done in the Marine Corp all the time. It was done 
well at Plattsburgh in a month. To cook, to bivouac, to 
march, to move from column of march into line of fight, 
to dig, to shoot, to give first-aid treatment—these are 
the salient points of a real soldier’s instruction. Yet 
these are not features practiced in conventional army 
life in the barracks. 

“The art of living afield and the art of handling men 
afield are not learned in the barracks. Compare your 
mental picture of life and conditions at barracks with 
your mental picture of life in the trenches anywhere in 
Europe today or life in the armies in this country in the 
’60’s. Do you see any similarity ? 

“Conventional military training nowadays seems to 
run to getting into a camp with tents. Lee’s army had 
no tents, neither did Napoleon’s, and I venture to say 
that you will find but few tents in Europe today—armies 
which cannot live afield without tents are not armies: 
they are camping parties. Cesar tells us that the Gauls 
did not sleep under a roof for seven years. Any army 
which intends to move cannot encumber itself with 
tents—and living in tents is not real training.” 

Then he outlined rapidly his suggestions for “real pre- 
paredness,” the mobilization on a volunteer basis each 
vear for six months’ training of the vouths of the coun- 
try. No one should take the training who did not desire 
to and no one should be held who wanted to quit. Those 
who quit before the course of intensive training was over 
simply forfeited their pay; that was all. After one 
month’s individual training, the major would send the 
different parts of the army afield in bivouac and on the 
march, assembling with other bodies forming larger 
bodies, and gradually moving toward the government 
reservations, where actual armies instead of imaginary 
armies would operate against each other—a sort of sub- 
limated Plattsburgh. 

“An army thus afield,” said the major, “would accu- 
mulate field habits instead of barrack habits. It would 


furnish the staff an opportunity to cater to actual armies 
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and discover their habits and needs. The discipline 
which such an experience would give men, the discipline 
of intelligent and willing cooperation, is the only disci- 
pline that is worth anything. 

“The true discipline is not the kind that reduces a 
man to the level of a horse, teaches him to obey and do 
what he is told, that breeds within him a fear of his 
superior officers and of the law. Such a discipline will 
not serve you in time of danger. 

“Real discipline, even from the military point of view, 
is the discipline which comes from comradeship and 
community of interest. Active armies are always (isci- 
plined ; idle bodies are never so.” 

The speaker’s comments on the existing military ma- 
chine interested the committee. 

“If war should come now the most serious problem 
would not be the lack of numbers, the lack of men able 
to bear arms with credit to themselves. The most serious 
problem would come from the necessity of working off 
the dead wood which rises to the top of the military 
service by the passage of time, the elimination of the 
men who are entrenched by law, but who are unaccus- 
tomed to the habits of active armies. The development 
of new leaders and the casting off of the old were the 
real problems of the war of the 60’s. Why not develop 
leaders now by each year organizing simply and without 
legalistic red tape armies for active field service? 

“The profession of armies is my profession. What I 
have said has not been said in hostility, but in a desire 
to point out the only course which, in my judgment, will 
bring the profession into closer friendship with the 
people of our country.” 


WAR AND THE RACE 
By WILL IRWIN 


ik TAKES a long time usually for a new idea to get 
itself fixed in the minds of the nations. In the nor- 
mal course of events the sound and original thinker is 
fortunate, very fortunate, if he can look forward to im- 
planting his idea in two or three generations. But in 
the short period between July, 1914, and Jyne, 1916, 
u new idea, hardly considered before the war, has taken 
hold of the more civilized nations of western Europe. 
A tiny germ of thought has grown into a full-fledged 
tree. What only a few advanced scholars knew before, 
the people of the workshops, the cottages, and the farms 
know now. 

It is this: War doesn’t pay, can never pay again, 
because of its effect on human breeding. It will weaken 
toward the vanishing point any breed of men that ever 
undertakes it again. Expressed in the language of the 
schools, it is a backward step in evolution. I have 
talked war with British officers and British Tommies, 
with English ladies of fashion and with English house- 
wives, with French deputies and French cabmen, with 
French dressmakers and French mondaines, and in all 
minds alike I find the same idea fixed. What is to be- 
come of the French race and the British race—yes, and 
the German race—if this thing keeps up? 

All of which was a new, obscure, and perhaps rather 
discredited theory before the war. It was seldom put 
forward as an argument to prove the folly of warfare. 
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Even Norman Angell, in his peace Classic, “The Great 
I}lusion,” devotes only a page or so to this aspect of the 
subject, and he writes at this point rather hazily and in 
such fashion as to show that he has not put his best 
thought to it. The only man I know of who has stated 
the issue squarely is Chancellor Emeritus David Starr 
Jordan, of Stanford University, and Dr. Jordan has 
tried in vain, it seems to me, for a large hearing. 

In the vear before the war Dr. Jordan lectured on 
his theories among the German universities. A Stan- 
ford graduate who heard him once told me last winter 
about his reception. The lectures did not “draw.” 
The students in the audience came through curiosity. 
‘here was a discussion afterwards. These youths, 
brought up on the “religion of valor,” could not sub- 
scribe to theories so bizarre. Afterward, Jordan was 
remembered in that university as a harmless though 
interesting crank from America, the land of shallow 
doctrine. 

Those apologists for war, like Bernhardi, the Philos- 
opher of Hell, say that it is a “biological necessity” ; 
that it is the “survival of the fittest”; that through it 
the human race improves. ‘The exact reverse is true. 
Bernhardi and his fellows are professional soldiers, ar- 
guing for the glory and the prosperity of their class. 
‘They are special pleaders, like the liquor dealers, who 
maintain that free consumption of alcohol is good for 
the race, or the cotton-mill owners, who hold that child 
labor is good for the body politic. And they begin with 
the fallacy of assuming that a race has the same rules 
of life as an individual—a trick of argument which has 
slain its thousands of truths. Wild male animals of 
belligerent tendencies, they say, get out to fight, and 
fight. ‘lhe weakest are killed; the strongest survive to 
propagate the race; and so the race improves. 

That might have been true; possibly it was true of 
primitive times. Two tribes went out to war. All the 
men joined in, weak and strong alike. It was hand-to- 
hand combat, with clubs or spears. In such fighting, of 
course, the weak and stupid went down, and the strong 
and clever survived. But from the moment when man 
invented bows and arrows and other weapons which 
killed at a distance, all that began to change. With 
the invention of gunpowder it changed still more; with 
the great improvement of artillery it changed most of 


all. ‘loday a squad of French soldiers stands at a cross- 
roads. In that squad is one fine young fellow, well- 


brained, well-muscled, capable of great things if his life 
be spared; capable also of being father to a strong gen- 
eration. Beside him stands an undersized dolt, who has 
barely passed the medical examiners. A German gun- 
ner, five miles away, gets the range from an aeroplane, 
and drops a shell among these Frenchmen, killing half 
of them. “A cannon,” as the Chinese Minister at Brus- 
sels gravely informed his colleagues just before the Ger- 
man invasion, “has no eyes.” ‘The young genius is just 
as likely to be killed as the dolt—no more, no less. 
There is no “natural selection” at the front nowadays. 
Or, if there is, it works the wrong way; the bravest are 
the best, physically and spiritually. Now, in this war 
of machinery, this meat mill, it is the bravest who lead 
the charges and attempt the daring feats, and corre- 
spondingly the loss is greatest among those bravest. 

In the conscript countries, like France and Germany, 
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there is a process of selection in picking the army by 
which the best—speaking in genera] terms—go out to 
die, while the weakest remain; the undersized, the un- 
dermuscled, the underbrained, the men twisted by hered 
itary deformity or devitalized by hereditary disease— 
they remain at home to propagate the breed. ‘The rest, 
all the rest, go out to take chances. 

There is still another hideous fact in this accumula 
tion of hideous facts. As modern conscript armies are 
organized, it is the youngest men who sustain the heav- 
iest loss—the men who are not yet fathers. And from 
the point of view of the race that is, perhaps, the most 
melancholy fact of all. All the able-bodied men of 
France between the ages of nineteen and forty-five are 
in the ranks. But in neither the French or the Ger- 
man do the older men take many chances with death. 
The fighting age, as E., a British officer, once said to 
me, is the athletic age. At about that early period of 
life when the sprinter finds that he can no longer do ten 
seconds; when the baseball player goes back to the 
minors; when the champion pugilist discovers that 
youth will be served, a man begins to deteriorate as a 
soldier. He has no longer that last ounce of physical 
force for a supreme effort; his physical flaws begin to 
tell under hardship; finally he loses the reckless courage 
of youth. This is well understood by all military au- 
thorities. 

These European conscript armies are arranged in 
classes according to age, and the younger classes are the 
men who do most of the actual fighting. The men in 
their late thirties or their forties, the “Territorials,” 
guard the lines, garrison the towns, generally attend to 
the business of running up the supplies. When we 
come to gathering the statistics of this war, we shall find 
that an overwhelming majority of the dead were less 
than thirty years old, and probably that the majority 
were under twenty-five. Now, the territorial of forty or 
forty-five has usually given to the State as many children 
as he is going to give, while the man of twenty-five or 
under has usually given the State no children at all. It 
is a brutal fact that it would be better for the future of 
any race if the process were reversed—if the men over 
forty years old had to endure the process of mortality 
and the men under twenty were spared. 

The French are not publishing their losses, and esti- 
mates vary. I am pretty sure, though, that since the 
war began France has lost a million men, killed or so 
badly mutilated that they may be counted out of the 
history of the race. The slightly wounded, or even 
such of the heavily wounded as can be made whole 
again, are another matter. This war, unfortunately, is 
going on. The best informed see no end to it for a long, 
long time—certainly not until far into 1917. 

Now, this million, as I have tried to show, constitutes 
the real aristocracy of France on the male side. They 
were just coming into the flower of their usefulness, 
both to their generation and to the coming race. A 
famous horse trainer said once: “Give us the human 
race to breed as we breed horses, and we would give you 
supermen in a century.” Were one proceeding to carry 
out that cold-blooded process with the French he would 
select from the whole French race the very million now 
under the soil or hopelessly crippled. 
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The process must be almost exactly the same in Ger- 


many. She has a larger population, and therefore more 
men. But she has been fighting on two frontiers, and 


has been bolstering up several weaker allies. Her losses 
must have been as heavy as France’s in proportion to 
her population—probably heavier. Your Bernhardi, 
driven into the corner with such facts as these, would 
probably answer that he was thinking in terms of races; 
that in war the stronger races survive, the weaker per- 
ish, and the whole human breed profits thereby. By the 
stronger race, Bernhardi, being a German, means the 
German race. 

That rule worked once, perhaps. When the Euro- 
pean races were first building, they met and cdénquered 
several inferior peoples. I imagine that Attila’s Huns 
were a race decidedly inferior to the Franks, who anni- 
hilated them. But there is no such difference between 
the six great civilized, modern nations who are fighting 
out this war in western Europe. Grant, for the sake of 
argument, that Germany is the superior nation, the 
coming race ; yet any reasonable pro-German must admit 
that the margin of superiority is very small indeed. 
Grant also that Germany wins overwhelmingly, and 
gains the “place under the sun.” No one is going to 
win overwhelmingly in this war, but grant it. She 
would probably, could she measure it, find her stock 
reduced below the standard of the “lowest,” the most 
“inferior,” race of her enemies as that race stood before 
the war. The “lower,” the “inferior,” races would go 
still further back, and we should find the blood of all 
Europe thinned, the physical and mental standards of 
all Europe lowered. As a matter of fact, that has al- 
ready happened to a certain extent. It was only a year 
or so before the war that Bernhardi put forth his “bio- 
logical necessity,” his “survival of the fittest” nonsense. 
No man was ever so quickly or so thoroughly proved a 
fool. 

I have omitted England from this calculation. Yet 
it works out toward the same end. Never before in the 
world was there such a volunteer army as Britain has 
raised. The number of men from the British Isles 
under arms is perhaps 5,000,000. And here, even more 
than in the conscript countries, the process is selective. 
Those who have volunteered are characteristically the 
best young men of Britain for physical and moral force. 

“We cannot stop now,” said a German journal some 
time ago; “England has not yet suffered enough.” It 
is true that the British losses so far have been far lower 
than those of France and Germany. But from this time 
forth England will lose more and more, until her blood 
also is drained. 

However, the British have sustained their losses in 
such fashion as to drive home the point to support in 
the British mind this new theory, which all western 
Europe is beginning to understand. Your typical 
Britain worships “class.” Be he upper class, lower 
class, or middle class, he believes in his bones that the 
aristocracy is really and literally the best of England. 
Now, so far the losses have fallen most heavily on the 
aristocracy. ‘The upper class and the middle class were 
the first to respond to the call of England. In the early 


days of the war they took service anywhere—in the corps 
of officers, in the army service corps, and in the ranks. 
And of the 70,000 who retreated from Mons, and of the 
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120,000 who held the line at Ypres, comparatively few 
survive to this day. Later on, England began making 
subalterns, or second lieutenants, of her “gentlemen” 
class. The traditions of the British army are such that 
the subaltern must take the greatest chances of all. The 
life of a subaltern on the line is as short as that of an 
artillery horse. Great family after great family has lost 
all its male heirs. By the end of the first year major 
titles were already extinct. An English marquis and a 
plain Warwickshire Tommy have spoken to me of the 
situation in almost identical terms. “What are we going 
to do for gentlemen if this thing keeps up?” they said. 
By what is happening to the aristocracy the Britisher 
measures what is happiness to the whole race. 


NERONIAN NAIVETE 
By ELMER WILLIS SERL 





w A letter written by a German soldier to a teacher in 

German Switzerland there was this significant sen- 
tence: “I have friends who suffer at the idea of being 
able to do nothing for the fatherland. Let them stay 
at home with a calm conscience! All depends on their 
peaceful work. But let the war enthusiasts come! Per- 
haps they will learn to keep silent.” 

Recently, upon reading an essay by Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, entitled “Living in History,’ I thought that the 
above sentence from the German soldier’s letter might 
well be pondered by that militant essayist. Miss Rep- 
plier accuses those pacifists who refuse to see glory on 
battlefields and heroism in butchery of being indifferent 
to the teaching of history. 

When Nero practised his little pleasures he doubtless 
thought that he was the exponent of “living,” if not in 
history, at least for history. It is this attitude of naive 
ignorance which many essayists of the present hour ex- 
hibit when they attempt to dignify their preachments 
by an appeal to a bellicose yesterday. 

The pacifist is afforded many exhibitions for amuse- 
ment. Finding himself unobliged to explain his own 
attitude, since consistent pacifism is founded on practical 
human relationships, unbiased by tradition, he marvels 
at the mental contortions of the militarists. Some of 
the advocates of force, apparently, are beginning to feel 
that there is some doubt about the heroism of the gun 
philosophy of life, and they are referring to it as merely 
a temporary expediency. Others advocate force as a 
stage in the world advance, but are disturbed by their 
inability to harmonize the advance with failure to arrive. 
Still others are exasperated with the neutrality of the 
pacifist and call him “mentally fatigued” and advise 
him to “live in history.” To this latter class belongs the 
writer of the article referred to above. 

This recent effusion of Miss Repplier is an amusing 
effort of the military mind to dignify itself. It is amus- 
ing in its Neronian naiveté. Sublimely unconscious of 
her partial and distorted reading of history and posing 
as the interpreter of world civilization d la sword, Miss 
Repplier illustrates the mental hysteria which gathers 
its premises from world barbarism of the past and seeks 
to ‘substantiate an argument for civilization today and 
tomorrow. 
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We are asked to consider the glory and the grandeur 
of Rome and Greece as being such historical magnitudes 
that we must not overlook the fact that they were the 
fruit of the sword, and, recognizing their magnitude and 
method of achievement, we are urged to live in the spirit 
of that day, would we be great and grand. 

Of course, there is in a truly modern mind some doubt 
as to the greatness and grandeur of Rome and Greece; 
but were there no such skepticism there would be un- 
willingness to admit that the end justified the means. 
Consequently it would appear that “living in history” 
might be the very thing which would keep one from 
dying for a fictitious hypothesis. 

Miss Repplier’s dogmatism leads her to deify history. 
This the pacifist is unwilling to do. If he were minded 
to deify any period of human activity he would surely 
not so treat the past, but rather the future ideal. Our 
essayist seems to consider the past as possessed of a ro- 
mantic veritude which was almost supernatural. She 
bids us remove our shoes, for we tread holy ground with 
the Huns of old. 

The amusement of the pacifist arises from considera- 
tion of the anomaly presented by a supposed modern 
mind, tradition-bound, which fails to see that history is 
merely the past, dead to its sins. So when our essayist 
accuses the pacifist of being so mentally fatigued that he 
is indifferent to the condition of “a great country in the 
hour of her conflict,” the pacifist may be pardoned if he 
retorts by the use of that classic word, “Piffle”! 

What is history? Is it a she bear whose cubs have 
been abducted? Is it a solemn-eyed, patient ass? Miss 
Repplier would have us think so; for, according to her, 
we either court its destructive fury or impose on its pa- 
tient, burden-bearing temperament. Whether history is 
humanized or animalized is merely the result of a men- 
tal dexterity practised for literary purposes by the writer. 

History is current activity become stale. As such it is 
poor pabulum for growth. Growing objects take their 
sustenance from the present environment. Yes, they 
need fertilizer; but fertilizer is not fruit. 

The pacifist knows his history. He reads it to avoid 
reproducing its follies. He does not aspire to be a 
sterile ape. Miss Repplier, pleading the cause of history, 
speaks of the duty of reading history for pleasure and 
gathering the glow of its hearty, virile idealism. To the 
present writer that seems much like digging up the 
bones of one’s grandfather for fun or engaging living 
quarters in a morgue. He may be pardoned if he pre- 
fers a positive philosophy, which makes for friendliness 
and comfortableness, instead of a negative screed which 
proclaims the heroism of frightfulness. 

Miss Repplier’s dislike for pacifism seems to arise from 
noting the apparent unwillingness of the pacifist to hew 
his way to greatness. She calls him supine and says: 
“After all, if none of our grandfathers had been willing 
to do the plain, rude fighting, we should now be a di- 
vided, unfriendly, slave-holding people.” It appears to 
be a trifle inconsistent for Miss Repplier, who claims to 
be “living in history,” to ignore the testimony of Eng- 
lish history, which repudiates her statement. Once more 
the pacifist smiles. 

Again, in the course of her plea for a wide knowledge 
of history, our essayist says: “We know now that the 
philosophy of Neitzsche is one with the militarism of 
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Bernhardi.” That is why the pacifist does not accept 
the philosophy of Neitzsche, who lived in history. Miss 
Repplier tells us truly that war is not all of history; but 
she correlates war, jurisprudence, and trade. A student 
of history knows that these are not equal in importance, 
for war is the destroyer of the other two. However, were 
we to accept her correlation of the three, it would then 
be difficult to see how war could carry the majority power 
in history. On her own premises our essayist is a faulty 
logician. 

The pacifist is admonished to know the facts. With 
this he accords, and as a result of his respect for facts 
refuses to accept the doctrine that might makes right. 
That doctrine is the evidence of Chauvinistic thinking. 

Miss Repplier lays great stress on the information of 
the “Rainbow papers” as giving an explanation for the 
present war. Those papers do give the different types of 
international statesmanship; but who will have the 
temerity to claim to be able to explain the war on the 
information which they impart, except as those papers 
betray a national mentality devoid of any international 
idealism? Miss Repplier asks for clear-cut opinions, but 
will not admit the validity of the pacifist’s opinion that 
all war is barbarism. Historical verity lies with the 
effete statesmanship of Europe, according to her; but 
neither history nor verity lies in the common-sense de- 
ductions of the pacifist. After all, there is no nerve 
fatigue equal to that of the stand-pat philosopher who 
lives with his eyes glued on the past—call it “living in 
history” or call it plain foolishness. Shall America let 
slip the opportunity of the new age, while her writers 
juggle with the false ideals of the past? Shall America 
exist tomorrow or make a new kind of history? 

Miss Repplier would possibly see a wonderful ideal 
being realized in America by the amalgamation of varied 
nationalities into a homogeneous people. ‘This process is 
history. Then why not live that ideal out among na- 
tions? As Romain Rolland says: “For the artists and 
poets, the priests and the thinkers of all countries re- 
mains this task. Even in our time of war it remains a 
crime for finer spirits to compromise the integrity of 
their thought. It is shameful to serve the passion of a 
puerile, monstrous policy of race—a policy scientifically 
absurd—since no country possesses a race wholly pure. 
Humanity is a symphony of great collective souls, and 
he who understands and loves it only by destroying a 
part of these elements proves himself a barbarian.” 

It is against the Neronian naiveté which proclaims 
its fancied infallibility in history-interpretation that the 
pacifist urges the humble doctrine of non-resistance. It 
is due to the propaganda of writers such as Miss Rep- 
plier that the neutrality of the United States has be 
come a joke and our opportunity for leadership in inter 
national common sense has been forfeited. 

After a careful reading of our essayist, one is forced 
to conclude that she is more concerned to accuse Ger- 
many of the unpardonable sin, internationally, than she 
is to defend what in her non-belligerent moments she 
calls “living in history.” 

“Living in history” is not as important as attention 
to the quickenings of reality. Then we will know that 
the European war is simply the materialization of th 
helligerency which may exist even in an essayist. 

The pacifist notes the Belgian treatment of the natives 
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of Africa, which’ is history. Then he notes the treat- 
ment of the Belgians by Germany, and does not fail to 
see the grim justice of Belgium’s punishment. Reading 
more than history, he finds it recorded, “They who take 
the sword perish by it.” 

The encouragement of conflict, moral and physical, is 
what delays the rule of love and the practice of brother- 
hood. Conflict is encouraged by all those who consider 
it the only way to achieve human progress. It is no 
argument against non-resistance to point to the achieve- 
ments of resistance. The advocacy of the achievements 
of resistance is the result of an incomplete knowledge of 
life. When there has been a century of non-resistance, 
then the militarist can do what he wants the pacifist to 
do: live in history which is complete enough to warrant 
dogmatic conclusions. - Until then, let him cease from 
sound and fury, for as Wilhelm Herzog, editor of The 
Forum, at Munich, said of the ninety-three German in- 
tellectuals who defended Germany: “They fancy they 
are all Ajaxes because they bray the loudest.” 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES JOIN A 
LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE? 


By HENRY WINTHROP BALLANTINE 
Dean of Law School, University of Illinois 


_ most far-reaching proposition of foreign policy 
which President Wilson has advanced he states some- 
what as follows: 

“What Europe is beginning to realize is that we are 
saving ourselves for something greater that is to come. 
We are saving ourselves in order that we may unite in 
that final league of nations in which it shall be under- 
stood that there is no neutrality where any nation is 
doing wrong, and which will show all mankind that no 
man may lead any nation into acts of aggression without 
having all the other nations of the world leagued against 
it.” 

This is in general the proposition of the League to 
Enforce Peace, formed about a year ago (1915), of which 
William Howard Taft is president and President Lowell, 
of Harvard, and President Hibben, of Princeton, are 
leading members. 

There are certain obvious difficulties and objections to 
this League of Peace plan which do not seem to be suffi- 
ciently reckoned with. Some nations may enter the 
arbitration with the intention of rejecting any unfavor- 
able decision and enforcing their claims by armed force. 
The plan gives no adequate guaranty of peace and will 
not make possible any real reduction of armaments. 
Nor would the nations so far surrender their sovereignty 
and independence as to agree either to submit to or abide 
by or await the results of the arbitration of every vital 
question on pain of general armed intervention. Neu- 
trals cannot be depended upon to intervene in other parts 
of the world in cases in which they have no interest be- 
yond the duty to preserve the peace. The intervention 
of neutrals, such as that of the United States, might not 
always secure an overwhelming preponderance of force 
on the side of law and order, but might simply result in 
other and more disastrous world wars. 

Much as one may favor the ultimate confederation of 
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the nations of the world in a League to Enforce Peace, 
it is very far from certain that the time for the United 
States to join a European league will come at the end 
of the present war. The prospect is that the war will 
end, after the various nations are exhausted, in an armed 
truce, an armistice, to be broken again at a convenient 
season, when defeated or disappointed nations see their 
opportunity for revenge. It is not likely that the Eu- 
ropean nations will arrive at an equilibrium or status 
quo which will form the basis of an International League 
to Enforce Peace. 

There will remain underlying group formations. As 
H. G. Wells points out, Germany will continue united 
with Austria-Tungary, unchanged in her essential atti- 
tude. In the face of a league of the central European 
powers there will be forced an absolutely necessary per- 
manent alliance between France, Britain, Russia, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. These nations cannot think any longer 
of war among themselves. The necessity will be so 
urgent that they will be driven to set up some perma- 
nent conference or council for the direction and control 
of their joint international relationships and policies— 
fiscal, military, and naval. 

But vou ask, After the war is over, must the European 
nations simply fall back again into an armed peace, or- 
ganized into two rival alliances with competing arma- 
ments? Can they not form a European partnership 
based on a recognition of public peace and equal rights ? 
This remains to be seen. The German chancellor has re- 
cently declared that while Germany has never concealed 
her doubts whether peace could be guaranteed by interna- 
tional organizations, such as arbitration courts, she will 
be ready to consider the possibility of peaceful arrange- 
ments and understandings in answer to the cry that will 
ring out through the whole of humanity to prevent, so 
far as is within human power, the return of such a mon- 
strous catastrophe. 

But it seems probable that the nations will again fall 
back upon the balance of power. There will be no inter- 
national police except as one group or set of nations 
organizes to keep down or regulate another rival group. 
A treaty could be made between such groups to submit 
all disputes to a process of arbitration or conciliation 
and to abstain from hostilities until such hearings had 
been completed. This would involve no provision for 
the enforcement of the submission of cases or the accept- 
ances of awards. But, if voluntary, it might gradually 
develop into a powerful agency of peace. A European 
confederation might in time arise in which the united 
strength of a sufficient number of States would be avail- 
able against any disturber of the public peace. If the 
various powers will severally and jointly guarantee the 
independence and territorial integrity of one another 
against forcible aggression or attack and establish a vol- 
untary world court, this will be as far as it seems possi- 
ble to go in the immediate future. 

Other methods of eliminating some of the causes of 
war may be devised, such as an international protectorate 
over weak States like China and Mexico, which present 
the most serious questions in the future of world diplo- 
macy. Any scheme looking to world organization must 


pay considerable attention to the development of inter- 
national law, particularly to laying a basis for fair com- 
petition between rival nations in the development of 
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markets in backward and partially civilized countries. 
The present war is said to be at bottom a commercial 
war. Fear of unfair competition for the markets of 
Egypt, Morocco, Persia, Asia Minor, China, Congo, and 
Mexico is the cause most likely to result in future wars. 
The open door and equality of economic opportunities 
for the free development of the commerce of all nations 
must count more and more in the calculations of states- 
men in removing the fundamental causes of war. 

How will it help the cause of a durable peace for the 
United States to join either a pro-German or anti-Ger- 
man alliance or become entangled in European polities ? 
Even if all the European countries should become par- 
ties to a league of peace, were we to join it we should 
live in constant apprehension of being drawn into dis- 
putes between European powers to compel one or the 
other to arbitrate its ambitions. We should have to pre- 
pare to face the constant menace of being a party to a 
world war. We don’t want any excuse to intervene in 
Kurope. If we do get into trouble it will probably be 
over some place like Mexico, or the Philippines, or the 
Panama Canal, or Venezuela, or our rights of commerce 
and passage on the high seas. 

The United States owes a duty to civilization to con- 
tinue our sensible policy of isolation, of minding our 
own business, of keeping ourselves clear of the hopeless 
animosities of war-ridden Europe. We must stay aloof 
from their hostilities, in which our power will count 
much more as a neutral than as a belligerent party. We 
shall have our hands full before long with the Monroe 
Doctrine, viz., that this hemisphere is not to be made a 
field for European aggression or intervention. In return 
we impliedly agree to protect the interests of honest in- 
vestment and commerce in the weaker Latin American 
States. We forbid European intervention, but we im- 
pliedly guarantee to remove the cause by which it would 
he justified. So far circumstances have favored us and 
have enabled us to fulfill our pretensions (some may re- 
gard it as a gigantic bluff) that we are the policemen 
and if any regulating needs to be done we will do it. 
We impliedly assume to be responsible for the protection 
of trade and foreign capital and life in so far as they are 
entitled to protection in such countries. If we fail to do 
our duty, Europeans will sooner or later undertake the 
collection of claims on behalf of European creditors for 
themselves. They will insist on a right to occupy Mexico 
and collect her revenues, and this will lead to war with 
Europe. 

If we really believe in a League to Enforce Peace we 
don’t need to wait four or five years, until the end of the 
present European war. The Monroe Doctrine is one- 
sided and implies an extension of the sovereignty of the 
United States beyond its boundaries. The more evident 
this becomes the more it will be resented by Latin Amer- 
ica. For this reason we need to cultivate Pan American- 
ism, leading to a partnership or cooperative agreement 
between the States of the Western Hemisphere. Thus 
America, instead of entangling herself in the complica- 
tions of Europe, may develop an American league, pro- 
tecting the American continent from aggression, keeping 
the peace between American countries, and obviating any 
occasion for armed intervention by European powers. 

If intervention by the United States in Mexico be- 
comes necessary, it might be carried out under the guid- 
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ance and upon the recommendations of a Pan American 
International Court or Council, after full opportunity 
for hearing by all parties concerned. In this way Amer- 
ica could set an effective example in establishing interna- 
tional law and peace upon a solid foundation. 

We might indeed become party to an alliance to be 
formed for keeping the peace and enforcing international 
law upon the high seas, where the questions involved 
concern all nations. If this marine league were formed 
first among a part of the nations, it might well draw to 
itself the cooperation of all. A voice in such an alliance 
for the government of the seas would seem far more ce 
sirable to Canada, Australia, and the United States than 
membership in a European league. 

The logic of events would seem to indicate, therefore. 
that the next step toward world government will be a 
continuation of the several federations or alliances of 
existing powers, holding together as best they can to 
prevent aggression from without and disruption from 
within. Fear of war will continue to be the strongest 
incentive to a merger of nations into a supernational 
State. When we have developed a series of supernational 
governments and a sea government, each charged with 
some portion of the world’s problems, these may evolv« 
into the organs of a world State. A standing conference 
of these three or four greater States may become the 
nucleus of the ultimate world State or government, over- 
riding dreams of national conquest, regulating arma- 
ments, keeping the peace, administering justice, creat- 
ing political conditions which do full justice to the free 
development of all people on land and sea, and making 
the irresponsible and unauthorized resort to war a curi- 
osity of ancient and primitive history. With Canadians 
and Australians and New Zealanders fighting and dying 
for the British Empire, it is reasonable to believe that 
national patriotism is capable of ultimate expansion to 
upholding an international union in a world government. 
Wars fought in that behalf would be worth fighting. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


. War and Peace, the English periodical with which 
we are all familiar, presents in its December number a 
definite proposal. It points out that the proposal is not 
a plea for peace negotiations, for the early termination 
of the war, for an early, incomplete, or patched-up 
peace; it does not deny the necessity of a “knock-out 
blow,” or of a “fight to a finish,” or of the punishment 
of the Germans. The proposal reads: 

“It is that Now, during the course of the war, the 
Allies should decide between themselves, and if possible 
with the neutrals, at a new Paris Conference convened 
for that purpose, the character of the international ar- 
rangements by which, after this war, the rights and 
security of all nations—including the rights and secur- 
ity of Germany—are to be protected, and the peace of 
the world preserved, and should give as much publicity 
to their arrangements as was given to the commercial 
arrangements discussed at the Paris Conference early in 
the present year.” 


Among the many responses to the President’s not 
to the helligerents appears the following commendation 
from a sister neutral republic: “The most meritorious 
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personal initiative of President Wilson will find a 
mighty echo in Switzerland. ‘True to the obligations 
arising from observing the strictest neutrality, united 
by the same friendship with the States of both warring 
groups of powers, situated like an island amidst the 
seething waves of the terrible world war, with its ideal 
and material interests most sensibly jeopardized and 
violated, our country is filled with a deep longing for 
peace and ready to assist by its small means to stop the 
endless sufferings caused by the war and brought before 
its eyes by daily contact with the interned, the severely 
wounded, and those expelled, and to establish the foun- 
dations for a beneficial cooperation of the peoples. 
“The Swiss Federal Council is, therefore, glad to 
seize the opportunity to support the efforts of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It would consider itself 
happy if it could act in any, no matter how modest, a 
way, for the rapprochement of the peoples now engaged 
in the struggle, and for reaching a lasting peace.” 
Discussing the question of limitation of arma- 
ments as a preventative of war, and concluding that it is 
much like pulling a bulldog’s teeth to keep him from 
fighting, Mr. T. Miyaoka, a prominent Japanese pub- 
licist and legal adviser to the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce, declares that permanent peace must come from 
within, not from without. In his reply to a question- 
naire sent out by the Central Organ for a Durable 
Peace, which he permits The Japan Peace Movement to 
quote, he refers to such proposals as limitation of arma- 
ments, enforced peace, and so on, as based on conditions 
before the war and oblivious of the lessons learned since. 
“We have made many discoveries since then. ‘The first 
discovery was that ‘an armed peace’ was a meaningless 
expression, and that such a thing did not and could not 
exist. ‘The second discovery we made in Japan was that 
the line of human demarcation usually called ‘the White 
and the Yellow’ did not exist. The real line of distinc- 
tion was militarism and anti-militarism. The third 
discovery was that the usage of nations known as inter- 
national law was either susceptible of changes without 
the consent of all, or was incapable of being asserted in 
an effective manner like municipal laws. If the whole 
of Europe going into war was powerless to command 
obedience to certain well-defined rules of international 
law, the whole of Europe rising in armed conflict would 
be unable to prevent the outbreak of wars in the future. 
“In my opinion mankind is just awakening to the 
truth that if peace is to be preserved among men, that 
movement will have to come from within, not from 
without. No amount of coercion will have the effect of 
putting an end to the progressive development of arma- 
ments, of making wars obsolete, or of ensuring compli- 
ance with international law. . And yet I am 
not a pessimist. On the contrary, IT am an optimist. 
By the time this war is over, mankind will have learned 
that the aim of a State can, no more than that of an in- 
dividual, be attained by the exercise of brute force. 
Militarism will have proved itself a failure, even viewed 
as a means of attaining the object of a State. It will 
have erushed not onlv the boasted ‘Kultur, but the 
streneth of militarism itself. 
“New: ideas will then arise. 
begin to evolve in new grooves. 


Human thought will 
I do not think the day 


is far distant when mankind will smile at the way the 
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nations of the earth in all their wisdom once sought to 
discover in a series of diplomatic conferences the most 
effectual means of preserving peace by the limitation of 
armaments.” 


While “the approach to peace” is still a pathway 
difficult to find and hazardous to tread, another possible 
solution of the difficulty is indicated in Geneva dis- 
patches to the London Daily News. This concerns the 
rumored Austrian effort to conduct peace negotiations 
with Britain and France, to which purpose, it is stated, 
a party of Austrian diplomats are already located in 
Geneva. This is not at all regarded as an attempt on 
Austria’s part to desert her allies, but is based on the 
assumption that “the vexed question of the evacuation 
of territory could best be settled by direct conference 
between belligerent nations which do not come into 
direct conflict in war.” It is implied that a general 
conference might occur after the evacuation had taken 
place. Presumably, on the same basis, Germany would 
regard it as possible to treat directly with Italy. “It is 
no secret,” says the same report, “that the man behind 
the peace movement in Austria is Count Berchtold, 
former Foreign Secretary, who is supported by the 
Hungarian opposition and threatens to sweep from 
power Count Tisza, the masterful Hungarian leader.” 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw expresses the opinion 
that the predominant sentiment roused by the war is 
simply loathing of it and agonizing doubt whether it is 
really inevitable or was ever necessary. “Of course we 
ought to discuss peace,” he said. “In every war peace 
should be continually discussed from the verv beginning 
until it is actually achieved. But if they aim 
only at a division of the spoils between King Tweedle- 
dum and King Tweedledee, it will not matter twopence 
to you or to me what the terms are.” 


. . . In a communication addressed to the British peo- 
ple, Arthur Ponsonby, formerly member of Parliament, 
but recently retired to private life by reason of opposi- 
tion to his views on the war, said: 


“What has been the effect of our attempting to crush Ger- 
man militarism bv force of arms? 

“We have established militarism at home. We have de- 
prived men of their liberty. punished men for their con- 
sciences, censored opinion and suppressed free speech. Mili- 
tarism can only be crushed by the people themselves in a 
country where a free democracy exists. 

“We cannot free the German people by warfare, but we 
can enslave our own. 

“The war for liberty and justice has yet to come. It will 
be the war of united democracy against the stale traditions 
of discredited governments—not a war of people against 
people. It will be a war against bad conditions, against 
poverty, misery, and ignorance. 

“The real enemy is established inside every country. It 
is the spirit of tvranny, greed. materialism, intolerance and 
militarism. It is the unfair distribution of wealth, the neg- 
lect of education, the idolization of riches. The victims of 
that enemy are to he found in slums, in workhouses, in 
asylums, and in prisons. 

“Why not make ready to fight that enemy instead of wast- 
ing life and treasure in the slaughtering of men who are 
as anxious as you are to turn their attention to the real 
evils that surround them?” 


‘ Declaring that “peace could be made this winter 
with honor and success,” Charles Roden Buxton, an 
Englishman and one-time British diplomat, attempts to 
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answer the question, “If a reasonable peace is attain- 
able, why-is peace not made?” This answer occurs in 
a document written by him to the American people and 
recently smuggled past the censor. He says, in part: 

“There can only be one answer—Dbecause the governments 
are not aiming at a reasonable peace. I do not profess to 
know the exact objects which they have in view. What I 
do know is that they must have other and further objects in 
view than those which the people of this country took up 
arms to secure. One of them, indeed, they have openly an- 
nounced. They have ‘approved’ the resolutions of the Varis 
economic conference, which involve the establishment of a 
commercial boycott against the central powers. To add this 
to our objects means to prolong the war long after it might 
otherwise have been ended. Beyond this we are kept in the 
dark. But it is probable that the objects which the govern- 
ments have in view include, in addition, one or more of the 
following: The annexation of most or all of Germany’s 
colonial empire; the annexation of Constantinople by Rus- 
sia; the annexation of the north Dalmatian coast by Italy, 
or possibly (to use Lloyd George’s language) a ‘knock-out’ 
without any defined object whatever. 

“The issue is now clearly raised between the original, 
legitimate. defensive objects of the war, whose realization 
might lead to permanent peace, and the new, aggressive, 
and partially concealed objects, which would lead to the 
perpetuation of war in the Europe of the future. 

“This is a serious and menacing situation. The only 
escape from it is to be found in a vigorous expression of 
public opinion, both in Varliament and in the country, in 
favor of negotiation by the allied governments. The policy 
of an indefinite war and a. dangerous peace is being pushed 
also. Those who do not believe in it must act now, and 
must refuse any support to a policy of mere conquest.” 


. .. Another uncensored contribution to British anti- 
war thought in war-time has been made by Bertrand 
Russell, English philosopher and mathematician, and 
distinguished author of “Justice in War-time” (Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago). Mr. Russell writes: 
“After all, I see that none of the issues in the war are 
as important as peace; that harm done by a peace which 
does not concede all that we desire is as nothing in com- 
parison to the harm done by the continuance of the fight- 
ing. While all who have power in Europe speak for 
what they falsely believe to be the interests of their sep- 
arate nations, | am compelled by a profound conviction 
to speak for all the nations in the name of Europe. In 
the name of Europe I appeal to you to bring us peace.” 
Copies of the complete letter, as well as copies of similar 
letters from Arthur Ponsonby, Charles Roden Buxton, 
and Charles P. Trevelyan, may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the American Neutral Conference Committee, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


. . In contrast to these appeals from distinguished 
citizens of one of the nations most keenly suffering the 
effects of the war runs the protest recently signed by 
fifty prelates and laymen of various religious denomina- 
tions in this country, who unite in a warning to this 
country that a premature peace “may bring a curse in- 
stead of a blessing.” Among the signers of this docu- 
ment are President Hibben, of Princeton; “Billy” Sun- 
day, Lyman Abbott, George Wharton Pepper, Gifford 
Pinchot, and James M. Speer. The declaration is made 
that the duty of the Christians of America is to judge 
the rights and wrongs of the war and to distinguish be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty. Righteousness as the 


triumph of peace is deferred by them to “peace as the 
triumph of righteousness, and not the mere sheathing of 
a sword.” 
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The New York American, often accused of dis- 
tinctly pro-German tendencies, in a recent editorial con- 
ceives of the European war as a struggle primarily 
for the “bridge between Europe and Asia,” from Con- 
stantinople to the Persian Gulf. On this basis, it yet 
allirms that “a reasonable peace treaty” can terminate 
the war and reconcile all differences, and this it con- 
geives to be: for Germany, the right to the “Berlin- 
Bagdadbahn,” or the land-and-water route to the Far 
Kast; for Austria-Hungary, “the right to be freed from 
the constant menaces and disturbances in the turbulent 
and half-civilized adjoining small States” | without, 
however, indicating what is to become of the small 
States in the freeing process|; for Turkey, guarantee 
of safety | presumably superior in eflicacy to that one 
which all the powers chose by common consent to dis- 
regard], Constantinople assured, and opportunity to de 
velop under “the joint guardianship and encourage- 
ment of all the powers ;” for Russia, free use of the Bos- 
porus and Dardanelles; for Belgium, full independence 
and indemnity ; for England, an effectual guarantee that 
the Berlin-Bagdad enterprise will not menace her In- 
dian Empire; for France, an effectual guarantee against 
aggression from Germany, and freedom to develop Afri- 
can and Asiatic colonies; and, lastly, for Finland, Po- 
land, and Lithuania, independence as autonomous 
States, free from Russian domination. ‘This, it is 
added, is possible only if peace negotiations are entered 
upon now. 


; Among various views of the League to Enforce 
Peace not the least startling is that of Representative 
John Jacob Rogers, of Massachusetts, who finds it 
threatening “to open the nation’s ports to the admission 
of millions of Oriental laborers.” This ramification 
leading to the Far East appears in a letter written by 
the Congressman to Secretary Lansing, asking whether 
the Administration believes that it has the power to 
commit the United States to membership in an armed 
“International League to Enforce Peace” without the 
consent of Congress. In the course of his argument 
against this step, Mr. Rogers points out that member- 
ship in such a league would involve a “new epoch” in 
our history, so involving us in international affairs and 
“entangling alliances” that even such a question as our 
right to exclude Japanese and Chinese “cheap labor” 
would have to be arbitrated before a foreign tribunal. 


: “How will the League to Enforce Peace treat re- 
bellion?” asks the New York Times. “What, if any- 
thing, will the League do to or with a government which, 
while respecting the rights of its neighbors, treats its 
own subjects or citizens in such a way that they take up 
arms against it—in other words, that they rise in re- 
hellion ? The right of rebellion is a precious 
one—perhaps the most precious that man possesses. It 
is exercised under heavy responsibility, and it is a means 
that requires the justification of an end obviously and 
demonstrably both good and adequate. Still it exists, 
and should exist, and if ever the notion gets out that the 
proposed League has for its object, or even among its ob- 
jects, that of protecting all governments as they are, 
whether they deserved it or not, then the League would 
have some quite unnecessary antagonism to overcome, 
for there have been many bad governments, and pre- 
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sumably there are some bad ones now 
from the overthrow of which the world would prefii 
preciably.” 


governments 
ap 


A debate of gigantic proportions has been under- 
taken by William Howard Taft and William Jennings 
Bryan, to be conducted by means of ten articles on each 
side, to be svndicated through the American and foreign 
press. The issue is to be the formation of a league of 
nations after the war to prevent, by force if necessary, a 
recurrence of the present cataclysm and the question of 
the advisability of this nation’s joining such a league. 
Mr. Taft will take the side of the league, in which he 
wlvocates this country’s membership. Mr. Bryan will 
oppose this proposition. The debate will be divided 
into three main topics: “Is the Platform of the League 
to Enforce Peace Feasible?” “Does the Platform of the 
League to Enforce Peace Furnish the Most Practical 
Plan for Securing Permanent Peace After the End of 
the Present War?” and “Should the United States Be- 
come a Signatory to the League to Enforce Peace?” 
Two arguments and a rebuttal will be written by each 
debater on each of these questions, followed by a tenth 
paper summing up the whole. 


The following resolutions express the views of a 
concourse of American citizens who met in Carnegic 
Hall, New York City, on the evening of December 15. 
ina protest meeting directed against the deportation of 
seloians. The meeting, under the direction of Rev 
Dr. William T. Manning, was addressed by James M. 
Beck, Alton B. Parker. Elihu Root, and President Hil- 
hen, of Princeton University. The resolutions read: 

“That we, American citizens assembled in public meeting 
ut Carnegie Hall) New York, express our abhorrence of 
these fresh outrages and violations of the laws of war, the 
law of nations, and the instincts of common humanity, de 
liberately perpetrated by the German government, and that 
we extend our sympathy to the unfortunate people thus 
made the victims of the calculated cruelty of the conquerors 
of an innocent nation. 

“That we request the Government of the United States to 
protest with all its force and earnestness against these out- 
rages; to emphasize the detestation with which the Ameri- 
can people regard these abuses, and to request the German 
government, in the name of all neutrals, to cease its policy 
of expatriation and slavery: and we pledge our utmost sup 
port to the administration in whatever way it may conclude 
to act. 

“That copies of these resolutions be sent to all the repre- 
sentatives of the German government who can be reached 
in this country.” 

The Hollywood High School Cosmopolitan Club, 
of Los Angeles, California, inaugurates what is, so far 
as is known, a new departure in peace work in the 
schools. The club writes this journal to learn whether 
any other such cosmopolitan clubs have been formed in 
any other high schools in the country, and to request 
that, if there be such clubs, they will correspond with 
the Hollywood organization and attempt to build up a 
national movement in this work. The Hollywood Cluh 
holds meetings every two weeks, at which its members 
are addressed by a lecturer telling of the people, cus- 
toms, and conditions in some foreign country, with op 
portunity for discussion by members of the club. Once 
a month a “foreign dinner” is held. Stephen S. My- 


rick, the faculty sponsor of the club, states that “it has 
proved a very real force in building up a spirit of inter- 


. 
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national friendship” among the pupils of the school. 
I'he officers of the club are: President, Arthur Garrett : 
viceapresident, Harry Van Cleve; secretary-treasurer, 
Gavin Witherspoon. 


Following the publication of the President’s note 
to the belligerents, the following communications were 
sent out from “Villa Serena,’ Miami, Florida: 
llon. Woodrow Wilson, President : 

You have rendered an invaluable service to a war- 
stricken world in asking the belligerent nations to set 
forth in specific terms the concessions and assurances 
which they deem necessary to the establishment of a 
lasting peace. It would be a reflection upon the na- 
tions at war to doubt that they know the ends for which 
they are fighting or to assume that they have any pur- 
poses which they are unwilling to reveal. A definite 
statement by both sides, no matter how far these state- 
ments may be apart, will clear the air and afford a basis 
for negotiations, and, when negotiations begin, they 
are not likely to terminate until an agreement is reached, 
hecause neither side will consent to assume responsibil- 
ity for continuing the unspeakable horrors of this con- 
flict, if any reasonable terms can be secured. Accept 
cordial congratulations and my earnest wish for the 
success of the movement which vou have had the honor 
to inaugurate. 

WittiamM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


David Lloyd George: 

As a friend of all the nations at war, as a Christian 
and a lover of humanity, | respectfully but most earn- 
estly appeal to you to use your great influence to secure 
your government’s consent to negotiations. 

There is no dispute that must necessarily be settled 
by force. All international disputes are capable of ad- 
justment by peaceful means. Every guarantee that can 
possibly be secured by war can be stated as a condition 
precedent to peace. Do not, I pray you, by refusing an 
exchange of views assume responsibility for a continua- 
tion of the unspeakable horrors of this unparalleled con- 
flict. Your decision may mean life or death to millions. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan, 


Notable results have been gained by a committee 
of educators, of which Stanley R. Yarnell, of the 
Friends’ School of Germantown, Pennsylvania, is chair- 
man, in an endeavor to provide means whereby indigent 
youths in Mexico may be assured material assistance in 
gaining a college education in this country. Letters 
were addressed by the committee to 508 presidents of 
institutions of learning, and the replies received open 
up a wealth of opportunity to students from Mexico 
and, so the promoters believe, to the establishment of 
the most friendly relations between this country and 
Mexico. Offers received by the committee range from 
free tuition to scholarships of $400 and more a year. 
These come from over a hundred colleges and univer- 
sities, among which are Williams College, Western Re- 
serve University, University of Florida, University of 
Oklahoma, Fargo College, Oberlin, University of Chi- 
cago, Smith College. Bowdoin, University of Oregon, 
Simmons College (Texas), Svracuse, Rochester, and 
Leland Stanford Tniversities. 
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AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

77> Society begins the new vear with the encour- 
agement of the cooperation of Dr. George W. Kirch- 
wey, who took up the duties of President January 1. 
At a meeting, January 5, of the Continuation Commit 
tee, appointed by the informal conference of peace 
workers held in New York in October for the purpose 
of furthering investigation as to a minimum 
program on which all the peace organizations in this 
country might combine, it was voted that the American 
Peace Society should issue the call for a second and 
formal Conference of Peace Societies and Peace Workers, 
to be held in New York February 22, coinciding with 
the annual meeting of the World’s Court League. At 
this conference a codification and condensation of the 
results of the questionnaire submitted by the Continua- 
tion Committee to several hundred peace leaders in 
America, and at present in charge of an especially ap 
pointed sub-committee, will be presented for considera- 
tion. It is hoped by those who are proposing this con- 
ference that it will result in the adoption of a universal 
program of American peace work, in which each large 
organization shall have definitely appointed tasks, thus 
avoiding conflicts and duplication of effort that are un 

avoidable under the present disunity. 
With sincere regret announcement is made of the 
resignation of Dr. Samuel T. Dutton as Director of the 

New York-New Jersey Department. 


peace 


New England Department. 


Besides conferences with the officers of the Maine, 
New Hampshire, New Bedford, and Derry divisions 
and sections, Dr. Tryon has been engaged in an extended 
lecture tour in Maine, presenting stereopticon lectures 
hefore many school and seminary audiences. The Di 
rector has written articles on Dr. Trueblood and his work 
for The Arbitrator and Christian Work and Evangelist. 


Central West Department. 


The Director has delivered lectures recently at the 
North Shore Congregational Church, the Waters School, 
and First Presbyterian Church, Chicago: also at Oak 
Park, Ill. A very interesting and profitable conference 
was held with Dr. N. Krishna, of India, President 
fondateur du Comité Franco-Indien. Dr. Wrishna_ is 
speaking in this country on behalf of his countrymen 
and a broader conception in America of internation- 
alism. 

Pacific Coast Department. 


In December, Director Root began a lecture tour in 
the South, visiting Ontario, Pomona, Pasadena, Los An- 
geles, Whittier, Long Beach, and other towns in the 
neighborhood of Los Angeles. On December 21. the 
Director debated the question of military training im 
California high schools at Fresno, California, and spoke 
on the same subject at the neighboring town of Hanford, 
on the 22d. He has been appointed member of a com- 
mittee that is to prepare a bill providing for compulsory 
physical training in the schools as a substitute for mili- 
tary training, which is to be presented before the legis- 
lature at the earliest possible moment. Substantial sup- 
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uy received from a large yroup of the labor 
unions, from mothers’ clubs, educators, and many pri- 
Strong committees of the last-named 
Pasadena and elsewhere. ‘The 


port ts hemg 


vate citizens. 
have been formed in 
greatest need in this work is funds, which, in spite of a 
substantial interest shown in many quarters, are dificult 
to secure, 


New Hampshire Division. 


Arrangements have been made for the annual meet 
ing of the division, to be held February 16, at Exeter, in 
conjunction with the William Ladd Peace Society. Ad 
Fannie Fern Andrews and 
The program is to be devoted entirely to Pan 


dresses will be made by Mrs. 
others. 
American relations, wherein special interest in this local 
ity is centered at present, It is hoped to encourage the 
teaching of Spanish in the schools of the State, of whieh 
the Manchester high school is at present the only one 
that offers a course in this language. Secretary Miss 
Mary N. Chase reports continued interest in the project 
of correspondence between schools in’ New Tlampshire 
and in Argentina, initiated by the Proctor Academy, of 
\ndover. 
Vaine Division. 


At a meeting recently held the Maine Peace Societ 
voted to accept the terms of the Revised Constitution of 
1916 of the American Peace Society, and to continue 
thenceforth as the Maine Division of the Soeietv. At 
this time a circular was prepared and distributed widely, 
which has resulted in an encouraging reawakening of 
interest in the division’s worl 
mentation of membership. 


and a considerable aug 


Chitagg Nee lion, 


At the December meeting of the executive committee 
the committee on revision of the constitution reported 
and recommended certain changes in the constitution 
which would make it conform to that of the American 
Peace Society. 
ommend this report to the next annual meeting of the 


The executive committee voted to re« 
society for adoption. It was voted also to change the 
fiscal vear of the section so that it would end with April 
30, instead of December 31, 
if might conform to the fiseal vear of the 
Peace Society, and also because that more accurately 
represents the end of the vear’s work. It was voted to 
call the annual meeting for this vear in Mav at some 
date between the Ist and 15th. at the discretion of the 
president and secretary. Charles L. TMutchinson, treas- 
urer of the Chicago Peace Society. acted as toastmaster 
at a banquet of the League to Enforce Peace held in 
Chieago in January. 


as at present. in order that 
American 


Allanta Section. . 
Protesting against the disapproval uttered by certati 
ministers of the gospel of efforts to end the war, the se 
tion went on record in a statement in part as follows: 


“Resolutions. recently widely proclaimed and calling upon 
Christian pe®ple not to lend their support te an early peace 
but favoring a continuation of strife until one side is utterly 
pnnihilated-—surpass our understanding. For teday. when 
Americans are unwilling to admit that either side has 
vnined advantage after two and one-half vears’ warfare 
nnd when experts are afraid to predict victory for either 
side. it would seem that the above remonstrants are taking 
desperate chances with fortune to urge a continuation of 
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the frightful carnage for the sole purpose that their favor- 
ites may crush out of existence their enemies. 

“With all others, we, too, desire permanent peace; but 
we believe it will eventually come not by the arbitrament of 
the sword, but by an eager yearning for peace, the recog- 
nition of the rights of humanity, good will among all the 
people and wise statesmanship. At such a time as this, 
therefore, it behooves the friends of peace everywhere to 
stand together. And to our beloved nation, at peace with 
all the world, is given the rare privilege of showing to all 
peoples that human slaughter is not the way to national 


>? 


grandeur and world-wide fame. 
ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society OF BUFFALO. 

This Society has adopted, as the most practical plan 
for its own locality, work for the most part through and 
in cooperation with affiliated societies and other organ- 
izations of a sympathetic nature, thus hoping to enlist 
the interest of many persons not in direct touch with 
the Society or intimately connected with peace work. 
This has resulted in an active campaign during the past 
months, in which large numbers of meetings and discus- 
sions of military drill in the schools were covered, as 
well as big State conventions in Rochester and Buffalo. 
Two members of the executive committee, Mrs. Dexter 
P. Rumsey and Mrs. Frank F. Williams, have per- 
formed excellent service on the Peace Committee of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
lately held its annual convention in Rochester. <A 
peace conference room was fitted up and a considerable 
amount of literature distributed with the help of assist- 
ants from Rochester and other cities. Talks were also 
given, aimed at arousing interest in the American Peace 
Society, the World Alliance of Churches, and in the sub- 
ject of Pan-Americanism. Thirty-five hundred copies 
of the Hensley resolution were distributed, with nearly 
twelve thousand other pieces of peace literature. The 
fon. John Barrett, Director of the Pan-American 
Union, was secured as a speaker, and was well received. 
The same methods, followed at the convention of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association in Buffalo some- 
what later, resulted in the distribution of over twenty- 
five hundred leaflets and pamphlets, furnished by the 
American Peace Society and others. 

New Beprorp Peace Society. 

The annual meeting held in December was addressed 
by Dr. James L. Tryon, Director of the New England 
Department. The secretary, Miss Helen H. Seabury, 
submitted an encouraging report of the year’s avork. 
Officers elected were: President, Allen P. Keith; vice- 
president, Charles Mitchell; secretary, Helen IT. Sea- 
bury; treasurer, Mary B. Seabury. 

MASSACHUSETTS PEACE Soctety. 

In a circular issued to local committees the society 
declares that “at the close of the war there will undoubt- 
edly be put forth in every important country a tremen- 
dous effort to reorganize international relations on such 
a basis that another such world catastrophe may be 
made impossible. To be effective this action must be 
based upon an intelligent public opinion. It is highly 
imnortant. therefore, that every effort be made at this 
time to educate public opinion, in this country and in 
other countries, regarding the possibilities of abolish- 
ing the international war svstem.” Efforts of the soci- 


ety in this regard are threefold—political action, educa- 
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tional propaganda, and organization. Under the first 
head is the present agitation to secure Federal legisla- 
tion for the protection of the treaty rights of aliens. 
An eight-page pamphlet covering this proposed bill may 
be obtained upon application to the headquarters, Pem- 
herton Building, Boston. The educational propaganda 
is carried on through three very popular series of ster- 
eopticon lectures, which are loaned free of cost, through 
speakers furnished for meetings of all sorts, and by a 
poster exhibit that is gradually being developed. The 
organization work consists of the forming of local com- 
mittees throughout the State, which act as feelers and 
feeders for the central organization, and through which 
much of the active propaganda work is conducted. 

The society’s stereopticon lecture was used during De- 
cember and January at thirty-four meetings at various 
points in the State: Agawam, Athol, Bellingham, Bos- 
ton, Brockton, Chicopee, Cohasset, Johnson, Vt.; King- 
ston, Lexington, Lynn, Malden, Methuen, Milford, 
North Easton, Peabody, Quincy, Salem, Somerville, 
Springfield, Sudbury, Upton, Waltham, Watertown, 
Weymouth, Winthrop, Worcester, Woronoco. Secretary 
Haskins recently addressed men’s meetings in Boston, 
Waltham, and Somerville; also the Woman’s Club of the 
St. Johns Church, East Boston, the People’s Union 
Church, Hough’s Neck, a special public meeting at Lex- 
ington under the auspices of the local committee of the 
society, and a union meeting of the Whitman churches. 


Dututu PEACE Society. 


The society has issued an attractive card-calendar for 
1917, containing an appropriate peace sentiment and of 
convenient form for ready reference. While member- 
ship campaigns within its territory have not yielded 
much augmentation recently, quiet propaganda work 
continues to keep up a steady interest in domestic and 
foreign peace work and to maintain the society as a 
potential factor of importance in its particular field. 


Woman’s PEeAce Parry. 
Massachusetts Branch. 


Much effort has been expended here in keeping before 
the public the two portions of the Navy Bill known as 
the Hensley resolution and the Shaffroth amendment 
providing for a commission to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident for United States representation at a world peace 
tribunal and for the cancellation of such naval expendi- 
tures provided by the bill as may be rendered unneces- 
sary by the decisions of any such tribunal. A circular 
embodying these paragraphs and briefly interpreting 
them with suggestions of means of bringing them before 
a wider audience is issued by this branch, and may be 
obtained free by writing to the headquarters, 421 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston. 


NEDERLANDSCHE ANTI-OorLoG Raap (HoLianp). 


The Netherlands’ Anti-War Council, at a recent meet- 
ing attended by many prominent persons, adopted a reso- 
lution which was cabled to the belligerent governments 
and sent to all foreign ministers at The Hague, implor- 
ing the warring powers not to allow the possibility of 
peace negotiations to pass. The resolution remarks with 
satisfaction that the offer of the Central Powers has not 
heen decidedly refused by the Entente, and urges the 
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belief that an understanding is possible. According to 
the secretary, Dr. de Jong van Beeken Donk, thirty big 
Netherlands federations sent cablegrams of congratula- 
tions to President Wilson on his peace move. 


Ligure DES Droits DE L’HOMME (FRANCE). 


The powerful organization of the League of the 
Rights of Man, at a congress held under the direction 
of M. Maurice Moutet, deputy for the Rhone, recently 
drew up resolutions declaring a durable peace possible 
only when settlement of all international disputes be by 
law and not by force. Additional stipulations are—the 
right of all nations to independence, the necessity of 
compulsory arbitration, treaties at the close of the war 
containing no hint of revenge, no action against the will 
of the people towards dismembering of States, all an- 
nexations by force in the past annulled, penalties to be 
imposed on powers guilty of waging wars in contraven- 
tion of international law, and sufficient guarantees 
against future infringements of the rights of nations. 
It is also recommended to the allied governments to 
form among themselves a federation “which may serve 
as a model for a future society of nations.” A Paris 
dispatch declares that these resolutions have been much 
criticised, particularly as to the efficacy of compulsory 
arbitration. 


DEPARTMENT OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, NATIONAT 


wv. 0 % @. 


With the aid of its thirty-three State superintendents, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, of Win- 
throp Center, Maine, a report of the year’s work for 
1916 has been submitted which embodies many encour- 
aging features. The report states that the department 
is “opposed to every form of carnal warfare. Its aim is 
to leave no wrong unrighted, but to right wrongs in the 
right way—by arbitration and law. Its hopes are a 
Court of Arbitration at Washington; a Secretary of 
Arbitration in the President’s Cabinet; the armies of 
the United States substituted by a National Police.” 
Besides general propaganda work, effort has been ex 
pended in opposing universal military service and mili- 
tary drill in the schools. Owing to impaired health the 
superintendent has requested that her resignation be 
accepted from the post which she has held for the last 
twenty-nine years. This has been done, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan has been elected in her stead. 
Mrs. Bailey still holds the position of Superintendent 
of the Department of Peace and Arbitration of the 
World’s W. C. T. U. 


McKeesvort LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


This Pennsylvania organization, though only recently 
formed, is already engaged in active service in comhat- 
ing preparedness and universal military training move- 
ments. In regard to the former, the secretary, Mr. 
J. E. Morrison, writes: “We wish to thank you for the 
encouragement and assistance rendered in our recent 
campaign against a military demonstration in this city. 
During the effort we held five mass-meetings, presented 
the cause of peace in twenty-four churches, distributed 
50,000 pieces of literature, conducted a newspaper pub- 
licity campaign, and reached personally or by letter 
nearly a hundred fraternal, patriotic, and social organi- 
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zations, with the result that the military demonstration 
conducted by politicians and the Chamber of Commerce, 
with 25,000 pledged marchers, was finally abandoned.” 


* JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact. affirmed by one side and denied 
by another is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started. It is hoped that many of our 
readers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process of 
“joining the issue.” Any intelligent contribution to the prob- 
lem, if not too long, will be welcomed.—TuHeE EprrTor. 


SIR: 

Inasmuch as you have taken note of my resignation 
from the executive committee of the Chicago Peace 
Society in your January issue, I hope that you will 
deem it but fair, in view of my long association and 
continued activity in peace work—never more active 
than now—to print entire my letter of resignation, copy 
of which is enclosed. 

Respectfully vours, 
JENKIN LLoyp JoNnRs. 
(Copy) 
Mr. Ilarold G. Townsend, Secretary Chicago Peace 

Society, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Dear Str: [ have your notice of an executive com- 
mittee meeting for Thursday, the 16th. A previous 
engagement prevents my attendance, but the call to the 
meeting precipitates a purpose I have long entertained, 
namely, of asking to be relieved of my position on the 
executive committee, not that I have lost one whit of 
my interest in the cause you represent, or of my pride 
in the traditions of the Chicago Peace Society. ‘These 
considerations induce me to retain my membership in 
the society, and whenever the society assumes again 
what seems to me the aggressive work that belongs to 
a peace society, I shall be glad, if, it lies within my 
power, to help again. 

But T cannot be content to seem to be responsible, as 
a member of the executive committee, for the present 
policy of inactivity of the society which, in this dire 
extremity, is content to “mark time,” as Professor Hall. 
of Swarthmore, puts it, rather than to march. Now, 
if ever, it seems to me, that a peace somety that has 
sprung out of the traditions of and embodies the pacific 
message given to the world through Grotius, Immanuel 
Kant, William Ellery Channing, Charles Sumner, and 
Victor Hugo, and countless others, should strive to 
counteract the lamentable reaction into a fatal mili- 
tarism that has overwhelmed Europe. If we of the 
United States are powerless to affect the thought and 
action of Europe in this matter, which T am loath to 
admit, there is at least a great work for us to do in the 
United States to recover the pacific ground heretofore 
held by our democracy and splendidly vindicated in our 
history. 

The movement toward increasing the standing army 
beyond all precedents, the reckless and unparalleled ap 
propriation for an increase of the navy, the far-reaching 
demand for compulsory military service, military train 
ing in the publie high schools, and even down into the 
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grammar grades, are all, as it seems to me, challenges 
to the peace societies—a summons to active propaganda 
against the same. 

I believe that there is a minority on your executive 
committee who agree with me, and will be glad to see 
the Chicago Peace Society assume the position it has so 
valiantly maintained in every way that was given it to 
do until present time. But I also realize the fact that 
the majority of the board do not take this view of our 
duties, and rather than embarrass the management | 
am compelled to take this step, and beg that you pre- 
sent this request, that I may be released from a position 
on the committee where, under present conditions, | 
would be but a disturbing, or at least a negative or a 
neutral, influence. 

I need not assure the friends on the board of my 
great respect for them and my keen appreciation of the 
fellowship involved. Neither need I assure you that 
I will continue to promote in every way within my power 
the cause which we have mutually at heart, and the ends 
which we must all agree represent the desire of all na- 
tions, the promise of the prophets and the sages, and 
the profession of the Christianity of which we boast. 

JENKIN LLoyD JONES. 








AN Open LETTER TO THE NATIONAL Security LEAGUE. 
FROM A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


Reep CoLiEce, PorTLAND, ORE., 

November 29, 1916. 

Mr. Hersert Barry, 31 Pine street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge the invitation from 
the National Security League to Reed College to appoint 
delegates to the coming Congress of Constructive Pa- 
triotism. The word “patriotism,” however, has been so 
maltreated of late that I am not willing to have Reed 
College associated with this Congress until I have more 
definite ideas concerning your conceptions of construc- 
tive patriotism. My suspicion that your so-called Con- 
gress of Constructive Patriotism is only another agenc) 
for committing the United States of America to a more 
deplorable militarism than that which we have tradi- 
tionally condemned in Germany, becomes almost con 
viction upon reading of the purpose of your Congress as 
stated in your invitation. I find in your statement no 
evidence that you purpose to promote a patriotism any 
broader or more hopeful than that which has led the na- 
tions of Europe to their present slaughter. I find no 
evidence of purpose to discuss at your Congress of Con- 
structive Patriotism any constructive means of bringing 
the world to a realization of its common brotherhood and 
unity of purpose and of the demonstrated futility of 
armed force. I find no indication of any purpose on 
your part even to consider the means of cutting down 
the tremendous personal profits in wars and preparation 
for wars, and I judge from the names of certain leaders 
in your National Security League that any discussion of 
the elimination of the private profits of war would be 
distasteful to them. I regret that there is-no evidence 
in your call for this Congress of a conception of patriot- 
ism large enough to give any hope of meeting the present 

needs of a world in agony. 
Respectfully, 
WituiamM T. Foster. 
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BETWEEN FRIENDS 
HOW YOU MAY HELP EDIT THIS PAPER 


This is an advertisement. It is an advertisement for 
editors for the ApvocaTE oF Peace. It is an appeal to you, 
each of you, man or woman, to join the editorial staff of this 
magazine. And as an appeal it carries with it a blanket 
appointment. After you have read this page over, if you 
wish to take up immediately the duties of assistant editor- 
ship, you are forthwith appointed “Assistant Editor Pleni 
potentiary,” which means, briefly, that you can get to work 
at once. 

We want nine thousand assistant editors in office by the 
time our March issue is ready for the press. We shall not, 
however, limit the number arbitrarily to nine thousand. 
Any number under twenty thousand will do to start with. 
But we do want you. We want you to make your home the 
sanctum sanctorum of at least one Assistant Editor of this 
magazine. If you like, you may put up a sign over the 
door—like this: 


Assistant Editor, Advocate of Peace. 
Editorial Work Done on the Premises While You Wait. 


Only—don’t keep any one waiting long! And we are not 
much interested in the label, anyway. It is the sort of 
work that goes out from that office of yours that really 
matters to us. 

The object of an editorial is to inform, to interpret, to 
make people think. We want that sort of editorial from 
you. An editorial office is a sort of think-mill, where slab- 
sided ideas are caught, trimmed down, shaped up, and 
turned out for the use of the community. Our own think- 
mill, here in Washington, has been doing that work for 
some years. But it occurs to us that there is a demand for 
finished ideas that far exceeds the supply—especially peace- 
ideas. There are plenty of slab-sided ones floating around, 
clogging up the sluiceways of the world’s thought, but they 
dont do much good—-frequently more harm. And _ the 
trimmed-up peace-ideas, owing to the inordinate demand or 
need for them, are seattered out so thinly that they don’t 
do as much good as we would have them do. 

So the notion has come to us that what is needed is a 
peace-idea trust. And a big one. We hope it may grow to 
be so big that it will have to be investigated. We want to 
flood the market with its products. We would like to hear 
the dealers in militaristic ideas protesting that we are in- 
juring their trade. We would rejoice at that, for we are 
convinced that, as it is, people are consuming militaristic 
ideas not half so much because they really want them, as 
because they can’t find enough peace ideas to go ’round. 

If you want to, you may take down that sign over your 
sanctum sanctorum and put up instead: 


Factory No. 7,148, District Seventeen. 
Peace Idea Trust 


Peace Ideas Furnished in All Sizes and of Superior Quality 
on Demand. : 


Practical Ideas a Specialty. Watch Us Grow! 


Now, just how will this Assistant-Editor-Peace-Idea- 
Trust work? Let us suppose that you have had a meeting 
with yourself, talked it all over, put it to a vote, and decided 
to become an Assistant Editor of the ADVocATE OF PEACE, 
and to open your particular peace-idea factory at once. 
Very well, you are herewith appointed to the post and are 
given a territory within which to operate. Next? 

The object of your editorial labors, you will remember, is 
to inform, to interpret, and to make people think. (The 
last-named is the most difficult. Any editor can tell you 
that.) The object of your peace-idea factory is to locate 
slab-sided peace ideas, turn them out in usable form, and 
proceed to flood your particular market with them. You 
will need. also, to spy out the development in your locality 
of your rival, the militaristic-idea trust. 

But first—have you located the markets for ideas? The 
biggest market is the daily newspaper. Why not place some 
of your ideas there? The proprietor won't let you? O, yes, 
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he will. Ile won't let you into the editorial-stall, or the 
personal-stall, and only very occasionally into the news- 
stall, but there is always in any of these great markets a 
special section of stalls reserved for just such purposes as 
you mean to use yours. They are called the Letters-to-the- 
Editor Stalls. Try one of these! 

But that’s not the only market. There is the church, 
It is only open once a week, but the vast majority of people 
go there. It deals in religious ideas principally, but a peace 
that isn’t religion or a religion that isn’t peace is an anom- 
aly; so you need not be afraid that peace-ideas are un 
salable there. This market, of course, operates somewhat 
differently from the others. Instead of stalls, you have one 
large counter, with one salesman in charge of all the goods 
for sale. He can’t let you in there to sell your own goods, 
but he will often take your goods and sell them for you, 
IInve you ever tried him’ You could do a good deal to stim- 
ulate the demand for your products here. You know most 
of the people who come to this market, Talk to them. Get 
them into coming around and saying to the shop-keeper: 
“Haven't vou any practical, trimmed-up peace ideas to give 
us? Have we got to go and get militaristic ideas as substi- 
tutes? Isn't this the kind of a shop where we might expect 
to find peace ideas?” A competent shop-keeper can’t ignore 
a continued demand like that! 

Then there is another place where finished ideas are 
needed. That is Congress, Yon would be surprised if you 
could see all the rough-hewn, slab-sided ideas that they get 
along with there. Vhere’s a chance for good assistant 
editorship! A Congressman is always willing to listen to a 
traveling salesman from his Home Town. And for two 
cents the Uniteed Statees Govermment will be your traveling 
salesman for you. From the ideas that your Congressman 
gets, the laws of your country are to be made. Send him a 
few nicely finished peace-ideas, tastily varnished with com- 
mon sense, and you will be surprised at what a difference it 
will make in what kind of a country you have to live in. 

What do vou think of that assistant-editorship, any way? 
Will you try it? Then begin to look over your newspaper, 
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your Congressman, and your clerevinan Find out what 
they are doing and saying. Sit down and write them a 
letter, as a reader, a constituent. a member of the “flock 


Hang this over your Editorial desk! 


1. I will write at least three brief letters a month 


2. IT will write to the editor of my favorite hewspaper 
either (@) to commend him upon his stand on peace 
questions, or (/) to protest against the stand he is 
taking, giving him my reasons for thinking him in 
the wrong. 

» I will write to my pastor (¢#) to congratulate him 
upon the helpful, constructive manner in which he 
is presenting peace questions to his congregation, 
or (b) to urge him to examine the views which I 
consider more helpful and constructive than those 
he has uttered, or (¢) to call his attention to the 
fact that peace is a subject so closely interwoven 
with Christianity, even by Christ himself, that it 
deserves more energetic treatment from his pulpit 
than he has vet given it. 

ft. I will write my Congressman, first endeavoring to 


find out what stand he is taking, if any, on peace 
questions, letting him know that one of his con 
stituents, .at least, believes him to be powerful in 
the work my country is to do for peace, and urging 
upon him reflection upon his responsibilities in this 
regard. If he seems to imagine that “pork” is 
more important to me than intelligent effort in the 
field of international relations and peace, I mean 
to correct that impression. 

5. [ will begin these letters right away. and if possible 
I will write more than three this month. 


Don't distrust the power of your editorial pen or type- 
writer! We are in a position to state with emphasis that 
these letters from you will wield a grenter influence with 
those addressed than you can possibly imagine. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ALL BOOKS LISTED ON THIS PAGE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


We. By Gerald Stanley Lee. Doubleday, Page & Company, 
New York, 1G. Till p. $1.50. 

This book is in the familiar style of “Crowds” and “Ti- 
spired Millionaires.” It is an engaging style, if you happen 
to be the unscrupulous reader that Mr. Lee evidently hopes 
you are, It is delightfully irreverent, particularly in’ this 
volume. “Canned international law” and “dried precedents,” 
“humdrum war,” “a kind of sublime, cheerless. international 
colossal statue of Lucia Ames Mead,” “the large, soggy foun- 
dation Mr. Rockefeller has thrust upon the American people,” 
“one vast, interminable human prairie of Nicholas Murray 
Butlers,” “Mr. Bryan, the regular standing almost-lresident 
of America.” these are stray examples of Mr. Lee's impur- 
tial irreverence; and perhaps most irreverent of all: “There 
are a great many people like Mr. Roosevelt.” Mr. Lee it 
appears, has little use for subsidized pacifism. In fact, the 
pacifism he prefers may not be familiar in that aspect to 
the average mind. His peace here is Henry Ford. Not. let 
us hasten to say, Mr. Ford of the peace ship, but Mr. Ford 
of the factory, who was more interested in making humani- 
tarian principles work in making money than in making 
money without them, and then using that money to endow 
(if we remember correctly, Mr. Lee calls it “embalm”) these 
principles for international peace. Mr, Lee’s second hero is 
the President. He chooses him because he finds that he ex- 
presses more of America to more foreign people more accu- 
rately than any other public man. This conclusion will. we 
imagine, infuriate many readers, as will the statement that 
the President has a sense of humor. But in this idea of the 
interpretation of one people to another, or of one class of 


people to another, Mr, Lee claims that he has discovered the 
germ of all peace—-domestie industrial. international. There 
are over seven hundred pages of lively explanation about 
this germ. The reader is recommended to try them—up to 
the point, of course, where he loses his temper permanently. 


Love for Battle-Torn Peorles. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, LL.D. 
Unity Publishing Company, Chicago, 1916. 166 p. 7 


r°CLS 


Of course, Dr. Jones’ book is not quite the “slumming 
Europe” sort of thing that its title seems to indicate; but it 
is very full of love. It makes one a little embarrassed to 
find the author expressing all this love right out loud, Ver 
haps it is just what is needed, but the recollection comes 
inevitably of Chesterton's statement that when he wanted a 
true mental concept of the woman's rights movement he tried 
to imagine talking to his washlady about it. Along this line, 
it is hardly possible to take in undiluted all the love that 
Dr. Jones pours out in these pages. One tries, therefore, to 
imagine Dr. Jones telling a poilu about his love for France, 
or a Golders Green war-widow of his love for England, or 
an Armenian of his love for Turkey. One would like to 
know what sort of reaction would take place. What hap 
pens when the pure oil of love is poured onto the vinegar of 
human experience? The chef would say that the oil becomes 
rather splotchy and does not mix well. But perhaps the 
analogy is far-fetched. What base trait is it in all of us 
that makes us distrust the man who says too publicly and 
too often, “'™ love you!"? Even after reading Dr. Jones’ 
book it is difficult to answer this question. 
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A Sheaf. By John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1916. 398 p. $1.50. 

To one who has conceived a deep respect for Mr. Gals 
worthy’s artistry, despite his vicious circle of ineffectuality 
and his pessimism, “A Sheaf’ is a sad disappointment. At 
the outbreak of the war American readers looked expectantly 
toward the three great contemporary British writers—Shaw, 
Wells, and Galsworthy—for cool sanity in the midst of much 
blather and confusing uproar, Of the three, Shaw is prob 
ably the only one who kept his head throughout. Wells lost 
his head temporarily, but has found it again—gloriously. 
Galsworthy has not yet found his. If there is a subtle 
reason Why in this volume Galsworthy should publish side 
by side essays on the humanitarian slaughtering of animals 
and essays on the insane slaughtering of human beings, the 
reader still wonders why the analogy hinted at in this 
juxtaposition should be betrayed by the statement of a creed 
which is in effect: “War is loathsome, but this war is justi- 
fied.” Galsworthy places himself on record as believing that 
England is justified in indulging in loathsomeness for the 
sake of its honor. The reader is inclined to hope that Mr. 
Galsworthy will rest now, and wait till after the war, when 
he will be able to return to his old field of keen analysis, in 
fiction form, of the inherent hopelessness in British insu- 
larity. 


The Basis of a Durable Peace. By “Cosmos.” Written at the 
invitation of the New York Vimes. Charles Seribner’s 
New York. 1917. 139 p. 30 cts. 


The value of this volume to the pacifist for handy refer- 
ence can hardly be overestimated. It represents a moderate 
but forceful expression of the views of one consistent and 
logical thinker on a matter of utmost concern to the world 
at the present moment. Here are given the whole series of 
sixteen articles appearing in The Times in Novemper and 
December, with also four letters to and from Hall Caine, 
and “Cosmos to his Critics,” a rebuttal of the arguments 
appearing in many letters to The Times contemporaneously 


Sons, 
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With the appearance of these papers. We do not think that 
the letters from the well-known fiction writer, but little- 
known internationalist, are an ornament to this volume, but 
they cannot detract from the worth of the rest. 


By 7. Philip Terry. With two maps and 
twenty-five plans. Gay and Hancock, London; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York. 1911. 595 p. $2.50. 

Nineteen-seventeen or eighteen will see a busy reconstruc- 

tion of most of the baedeckers in existence (if we may be 
permitted the generic use of the name), and doubtless 
*“Terry’s Mexico” will have to be greatly revised, among the 
rest: but at present it offers the intelligent student of Mexico 
a Valuable fund of information for study. Mexico is still 
Mexico, despite the ravages of bandits and the many changes 
inaugurated in the peaceful provinces by the Constitutional- 
ists. The excellent maps here provided and the minute de- 
scription of the beauties and interesting features of the coun- 
try will not be rendered less valuable by later revision, Those 
who know the art of “touring at home” are recommended to 
start a tour of Mexico with Mr. Terry at the earliest mo- 
ment. It will render all subsequent information regarding 
that “rebirth of a nation’ doubly intelligible. ‘The historic 
information of the volume alone is worth the close study of 
one Who would establish in his own mind an intelligent 
friendship with our nearest neighbor-republic. 


Terry’s Mexico. 


The Conciliation Plan of the League to Enforce Peace, with 
American Treaties in Force. By Denys P. Myers. No.5, 
Volume VI, of the publications of the World VDeace 
Foundation. 35 p. October, 1916. Procurable from the 
headquarters of the Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
joston, Mass. 


Our Duty and Responsibility at the Close of the War. By 
Arthur Capper, Governor of Kansas. An address deliv- 
ered at the Conference of Governors, Washington, Dt. 
December 14-16, 1916. 7p. Procurable from the Kansas 
Branch of the League to Enforce Peace, Topeka, Kans. 
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